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ABSTRACT 

This report constitutes an evaluation of the first 
year of a 2-year training program conducted by the American 
Management Association. The program focuses on organizational 
planning in two State educational agencies and involves the 
sequential implementation of three distinct, offsite, residential 
training efforts. The first of these, the Management Course for 
Presidents (MCP) , was attended by the State Superintendent. The 
second program. Top Management Briefing (TMB) , was administered to 
the top 24 administrators from the State agency and the 24 top 
administrators from pilot, local education agencies. The third 
program, the Educational Planning Process, was administered to 
organizational teams primarily composed of persons who attended the 
TMB. Analysis of interview and questionnaire data revealed that the 
training program did not change attitudes toward management and 
planning, and that some positive training effects occurred in role 
relationships and group standards. In addition, the organization that 
showed some effects or changes attributable to training was also 
consistently lower on all of the measurement variables than either 
the other Experimental State or the Control. Related documents are EA 
004 141-145. (Author) 
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SUMMARY 



This report constitutes the first year's evaluation of a train- 
ing program conducted by the American Management Association. The 
program is focused on organizational planning in two State Education- 
al Agencies and involves the sequential implementation of three 
distinct, off-site, residential training efforts. 

The first of these, the Management Course for Presidents (here- 
after MCP) was to be attended by one representative from the Educa- 
tional Agency — the State Superintendent. The second program. Top 
Management Briefing (hereafter TMB) was administered to the top ' 
twenty-four administrators from the State Agency and twenty- four top 
administrators drawn from pilot, local Education Agencies. The third 
program, the Educational Planning Process, was administered to 
organizational teams which were primarily composed of persons who 
attended the TMB. 

Both the MCP. and; TMB are one week didactic training programs 
concerned with two general issues — professional 5 management and organi- 
zational planning. The third program is exclusively focused on 
organizational planning and entails two one week programs with an 
interium period of at least four weeks between sessions. 

Based on a typology training program the previously mentioned 
programs were examined and categorized. Two areas were identified as 
the receipient of greatest impact from the training; the program 
depended upon these areas to create organizational change. These 
areas are: (1) individual awareness/knowledge and (2) role relation- 

ships and group standards. 

In order to provide a more systematic and valid basis from which 
training effects could be assessed, a control group was added to the 
population of organizations studied. Inclusion of the Control group 
produced a Non- Equivalent Control Group research design. 

Two measurement techniques were developed to assess the presence 
or absence of change — (1) semi- structured interviews which were 
taped and submitted to content analysis and (2) a survey questionnaire 
The first of these methodologies was applied to the top twenty-four 
administrators in the two Experimental States and the Control State. 
The second methodology was applied to a specially selected population 
of approximately seventy-two people in each of the three organizations 

Both of these methodologies were constructed in such a way that 
they provided overlapping measurement. This was done in order to 
reduce the problem of reactive measurement and enable the exploration 
of the training program from different perspectives. 

Analysis of the content and questionnaire data related to the 
expressed goals of the training program revealed very little change 
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occurred that could be attributed to the training program in either 
of the Experimental States . 

Analysis of the data related to role relationship and group 
standards indicated a mixed, albeit very limited, impact of the 
training in one of the Experimental organizations and virtually no 
impact in the second organization. 

Overall, we conclude that the training program did not change 
attitudes toward management and planning in one of the organizations. 

In the case of the second organization some positive training effects 
occurred in the area of role relationships and group standards. This 
impact was an unanticipated consequence of modifying the period of 
time allocated to training in this organization. In addition, the 
organization which showed some effects or changes attributable to 
training also was consistently lower on all of the measurement 
variables than either the other Experimental State or the Control. 

Since this was the first year of a two year evaluation 
program and since the training program was completed very recently, no 
organizational output measures we re included in the study. 
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Professionalizing Management and Planning: A Strategy for Change 

Introduction 

This report is divided into three sections. The first of these 
is a description of the American Management: Association's (hereafter 
AHA) training effort with two State Departments of Education. The 
AMA training program was called "Adapting and Testing Business Manage- 
ment Development Programs for Educational Administrators". In this 
section attention will be given to the training design, substantive 
content areas, and change targets. In short, the reader should re- 
ceive a general picture of the program's orientation and change 
strategy. 

• The second section is research methodology. The research design, 
methodologies, data gathering techniques and statistical tools will be 
presented. Particular emphasis will be given to the strengths and 
weakness of the research design and the impact it has on the inter- 
pretation of the research findings . 

. , • t 

The third section will present the research findings, an inter- 
pretation of data, overall conclusions, and recommendations. 



Adapting and Testing Business Management Programs 
for Educational Administrators 



The program which we are about to describe was, as evidenced by 
its title, developed by working with a business clientele over a 
period of years ; 1 this was the first comprehensive application to 
public educational institutions at the State level. The training 
extended from the top levels of State education organizations to local 
educational districts. The program is described as a pilot project 
to determine what types of adaptations were necessary in this context, 
while maintaining the basic integrity of the previous program design, 
conceptualization, and implementation strategy. 

Fourteen specific goals were to be addressed. These goals were 
stated in terms of degree of achievement; in other words, the training 
proposal specified that no assumption was made that all goals would be 
fully achieved during the first year; the question was to what degree 
the organizations undergoing the training moved toward achievement of 
these goals. 



The program had been applied to several local educational 
;ystems prior to the application described i« renrtrt 
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1. An agreed upon definition of the agency’s mission. 

2 . Established continuing objectives and planning procedures 
for long-range achievement of the institution's mission. 

3. Identified resources and constraints. 

4. Differentiated between where the institution is^ going and 
where it wants to go. 

5. Modified previously established objectives. 

6. Identified and analyzed alternative courses of action. 

7. Determined priorities i 

8. Made strategic action assignments. 

9. Defined standards of performance for key administrators. 

10. Specified task conpletion dates . 

11. Designed supplementary planning efforts. 

12. Assigned responsibilities to subordinate units. 

13. Designed a methodology by which future performance may be 

evaluated in relation to the performance specified in the 
plan. ... : • • 

14. Produced and are implementing a long-range strategic plan. 
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The training can be differentiated into three program packages: 
(1) the American Management Association's "Management Course for 
Presidents", administered by the Presidents Association, Inc. .which 
was founded by and is a part of the AMA, (2j the AMA’s "Top Manage- 
ment Briefing", also handled by the Presidents Association, and (3) 
the "Educational Planning Process" administered and presented by the 
AMA' s Center for Planning and Development . The target systems and 
staging of these programs are shown in the following chart. 



2 

American Management Association, "Feasibility and Pilot Pro- 
grams -Proposal: Adapting and Testing Business Management Develop- 

ment Programs for Educational Administrators". (Mimeo) (June 22, 
1970), pp. 4-5. : - 
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Change 
Targets . 


Training Programs 


Implemented 

1st 


Implemented 

2nd 


Implemented 

3rd 


Management 
Course for 
Presidents 


Top 

Management 

Briefing 


Educational 

Planning 

Process 


State Superintendent 
of Education 


, (1 person) 

i 


. . 

Phase 

I 

(24 people) 


Phase 

I 

(12 people) 


2nd level of Top 

Management in 

State Agency j 


- 


3rd level of Top 
Management in 
State Agency 


t Phase 
- II 

(12 people) 


Local School 
District #1 

r 


Phase 

II 

(24 people) 


Phase 

III 

(12 people) 


Local School 
District #2 


Phase 

: IV 

(12 people) 



From the point of view of change strategy, this chart depicts the 
dictum change programs should start at the top and work downward in 
the organization. First priority: was to be given to the chief of the 
organization (the State Superintendent) in order to secure support and 
involvement from the most powerful position in the organization. 
Initially, this was to be accomplished through attending the "Manage- 
ment Course for Presidents”; as the reader will notice, the participa- 
tion of the Superintendent in the program is greater, in the sense of 
scheduled time, than any of the other positions in the organization. 

, The second priority was to involve the managerial levels immedi- 
ately below the State Superintendent and two local educational 
' agencies/superintendencies . This was to be accomplished by adminis- 
tering two "Top Management Briefings" to a total population of forty- 
eight people. The first included the State Superintendent and twenty- 
three of the top management personnel from the State Educational 
Agency ; the second involved a separate briefing given to twenty-four 
people from the local school district level; this group was composed 
of two subgroups of twelve people from each of the pilot districts. 
Each of the subgroups was to contain the Superintendent of Schools in 
the District and eleven people he believed were most influential in 
the top administration in his School District. 

The third change priority was to reinforce the involvement of key 
administrators and to focus on planning , the central point of the 
training, through the program called the "Educational Planning 
Process". For. these purposes, four groups of twelve were formed. The 
first group was the State Superintendent and eleven of his immediate 
subordinates; the second group was twelve people in the State Educa- 




tional Department who were most immediately involved in program 
services to the local educational agencies. 

Consistent with the role the State Superintendent played in the 
first of these groups , the manager who was administratively respon- 
sible for the program services was designated the team leader of this 
second group. 

The third and fourth groups were the teams of twelve people from 
each of the local educational agencies (LEA’s). 

Finally, one intern from each State was to be involved in the 
"Top Management Briefing" and then move to the AMA’s center at 
Hamilton, New. York for one year. The idea was that during this time 
he would develop a sophisticated knowledge of the AMA’s planning 
process program so he would be able to serve as an "in-house" consult- 
ant to his organization when he returned. In addition, the interns 
were to serve a coordinating function between the AMA and the Experi- 
mental States as the program proceeded. Only one of the States, 
(Experimental State #1) sent an intern through this program. 

Program Packages : Design and Content 



For the purposes of this report, it is essential the character 
of the three different training efforts is presented and explained. 

By this we do not mean, who spoke, who did what, the eloquence of 
lectures, etc.; we assume the training programs were conducted by 
professionals and that the visual aids, hand-out materials, etc. were 
well designed and researched. ^ 

What we are concerned about, as far as understanding the impact 
of the program on the training organizations, is the design of the 
programs and the substantive content . We will attempt to describe 
each of the three different general programs from these perspectives. 

Four areas — (a) content, (b) per cent of time allocated, (c) 
learning format and (d) input control— will be used to develop a 
matrix to describe all three of the AMA f s training programs. 
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In short, even though the various training programs were ob- 
served by the person who did the field research and copies of all 
written materials were obtained from AMA, we do not feel it is appro- 
priate for us to evaluate speaker’s presentations or make judgments 
about the literature utilized. 



Program #1: Management Course for Presidents 



The ’’Management Course for Presidents” was a 4-1/2 day resi- 
dential program conducted at the AMA Grove Training Center in 
Hamilton, New ; York, a training site which is located in the context 
of much natural beauty and a training facility which, among other 
things, is known for its "round table". This large circular table is 
the focal point for all training and is designed to provide maximum 
opportunity to be in visual contact with other trainees.. The climate 
this setting evokes when a program is underway is roughly comparable 
to a board meeting of a large corporation. The number of partici- 
pants is limited to the number who can set around the table, including 
the trainers (approximately 24) . 



This is a regularly scheduled program the AMA has conducted for 
several years. Twenty of these training sessions were to be offered 
around the country and the world during 19 7i. The program is oriented 
to the chief executives in organizations, and is what is known as a 
"stranger” training situation. Only rarely does more than one par- j 
ticipant come from the same organization and only rarely do the par4 
ticipants know each other prior to the program. 



In the past, it has been attended almost exclusively by members 
of the business community. Its express goal is ”... to help the 
chief executive improve both his own and his organization's managerial 
effectiveness for the successful achievement of overall goals". ^ How 
this goal is expressed is depicted in a four dimensional matrix 
following: 
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Taken from notebook material distributed at the program en- 
titled, "An Introduction to the Presidents Association, Inc.". 
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This matrix was developed on the basis of actual program time; 
coffee breaks, eating time, recreation and study time or non-program 
events designed solely for entertainment purposes were .excluded from 
this analysis. The 1-1/4 hour time period at the beginning of the 
course which oriented people to the facility, staff and participants 
and gave a brief overview to the purposes of the course were also 
excluded. Given these exclusions, there is normally a total of 
twenty-eight hours of formal program time available during the 4-1/2 
days. 5 

Implementation of Program with State Education Agencies 



It was pointed out earlier that the personnel from the State 
Education Agencies expected to attend this particular program were the 
two State Superintendents of Education; this was to occur prior to the 
second stage of the training program, the "Top Management Briefing". 
Both of the State Superintendents were given the opportunity to 
participate in the "Management Course for Presidents" held in 
Hamilton, New York on September 29 - October 3, 1971. 

Only one of the Superintendents --the Superintendent from what we 
shall call Experimental State #2--attended. The other Superintendent 
was unable to attend and did not return at a later date because the 
overall training program had progressed to such a point it made it 
inopportune. 

: It is important to note the role of these two Superintendents is 
defined differently by their respective State systems. The organiza- 
tional position of the Superintendent that did participate is an ap- 
pointed position within the civil service system of the State. The 
organizational position held by the Superintendent who could not 
attend is an elected office gained through statewide elections held 
every four years. 

Since the monies allocated for the Superintendent of Experimental 
State #1 to undergo the "Management Course for Presidents" was not 
expended, it was reallocated and utilized to conduct a training pro- 
gram for local educational administrators. This training was ad- 
ministered after the completion of those parts of the original program 
which were related to the State Office of Education. 



The description in the text says nothing about non-programmatic 
time which is normally a highly important part of any residential 
training program; in this context people who seldom interact often do 
and much of the general interaction involves processing the training 
input: checking out other's perception of specific events and comments, 

etc. Since this set Sf conditions can be assumed to be present during 
any residential 1 training , no comment about it was made. This is, in 
other words, a constant, albeit a very important one. 
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The intent behind this special effort was to extend the implica- 
tions of the original AMA program by involving additional local level 
administrators; it was also assumed this would improve the possibility 
of coordinating and communicating the general orientation of the AMA 
project and give greater visability to program planning occurring 
within the State. 



Program #2: Top Management Briefing 



This 3-1/2 day residential training program was to provide a 
common or shared training experience which vrould be undertaken by 
approximately twenty- four personnel from the same organization who 
held co-terminus positions in the organization, saw each other fre- 
quently, were in some way interdependent with each other and, most 
frequently, represented the upper sectors of management. 

The AMA offered the "Top Management Briefing" (hereafter TMB) at 
a training site near the focal organization but far enough avray that 
the program can proceed without significant interruptions from the 
participant's offices. It is administered by two full-time employees 
of AMA; one person is responsible for coordination of facilities and 
other activities necessary to support the execution of the program; 
the second is responsible for the administration of the program (intro- 
ducing speakers, acting as discussion leader, dealing with emergent 
problems, etc.). The training design is normally constructed in the 
AMA's New York City Headquarters. 

Like the "Management Course for Presidents", the TMB. has, in the 
past, been primarily applied to industrial organizations. The stated 
purposes are: 

I. 

II. 

III. 



The manner in which these goals found their expression in the 
TMB program is depicted in the following matrix. 



To increase the profitability of the organizations rep- 
resented; 

to present an overall concept of what management is, 
how it functions, and the techniques involved in its 
successful practice; 

To explain management education, what is available, and 
to place particular emphasis upon PA's (Presidents 
Association) program.^ 



6 

Taken from material titled "Purpose of PA Management Briefing" 
and contained in the Presidents Association looseleaf binder given to 
all program participants. This particular document is found behind 
the tab, "Program". 
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General emphasis is similar to the "Management Course for Presi- 
dents", with the following exceptions: the subtopics entitled "Moti- 

vating the Management -Team", "Manager Manpower Planning", "Setting 
Corporate Objectives” and "Implementing the Concept of Professional 
Management" are not contained in the "Top Management Briefing" outline, 
and the "Application of Management Principles to Education" is added. 

In comparision to the "Management Course for Presidents", which had 
twenty- eight hours of program time, the "Top ?4anagement Briefing” had 
23-3/4 hours. 

Implementation of the Program 



Prior to the TMB programs, representatives from the AMA met with 
various members of the State Department of Education from each State to 
create understanding and coordination and to insure maximum receptivity 
of the training effort. 

Implementation of the program occurred as planned. Experimental 
State #1 and Experimental State #2 both completed the two TMB’s they 
were supposed to receive. Top management from the State Educational 
Office in Experimental State #1 underwent the program on September 14 
- 17, 1971; the application of the program to the Local Education 
Agencies occurred October 21 - 24, 1971. 

Training was given to the State Education Agency in Experimental 
State #2 on October 6-9, 1971 and to the local edticaition agencies in 
that State on December 9 - 12, 1971. 



Program #5: Educational Planning Process 



Offered only at Hamilton, New York at the request of. clients, 
this program, like the other two programs, also has had its widest 
application with industrial businesses. The program is residential 
in nature and runs for a total of two weeks. These two weeks are 
divided into one week training sessions with a minimum interval of 
four weeks between. This interval is built into the program in 
order to allow the trainees an opportunity to return to their organi- 
zation, refine materials produced during the first week, discuss 
ideas and issues with others and do preparatory work for the second 
one- week session. 

Based on their experience with business organizations, the AMA 
found that a number of issues in organizational planning are often 
either poorly conceived or misconceived with the effect of reducing 
the capacity of an organization to plan. For this reason, the AMA 
developed a program to define the steps in the planning process and 
the exact meaning of each. Considerable attention is given to the 
action implications of these definitions. 

The "Educational Planning Process" rests on an explicit con- 
ceptual base which defines organizational planning as (1) a logical 
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sequence of steps, each with (2) a rigorous and exact meaning and (3) 
a situationally appropriate allocation of time to each of the steps. 

The program, in contrast to the "Management Course for Presidents" 
and the "Top Management Briefing", is designed to be strongly 
influenced by the input of participants. In other words; the precise 
content which lvill emerge in each of the conceptual areas or planning 
steps is largely a function of the organization receiving the training, 
the organizational issues it faces, the goals it is attempting to 
achieve, and the behavior of the administrators toward one another 
before, after, and during the training program. 

Two additional variables play an important role in this training 
program: (1) the technological and physical characteristics of the 

training site and (2) the role of the AMA representative or trainer. 

The training facility is unique; it contains a series of meeting 
rooms each with special technological apparatus and secretarial ser- 
vices designed to accelerate and facilitate the training program. 

Each main meeting room has a special slide projector system which 
contains a series of slides, each with specific definitions of a 
particular step in planning, content areas, examples of appropriate 
outcomes, etc., which can be projected on a screen by either the 
trainer or the trainees when difficulties are encountered. Large 
blackboards are available on a track system in which each can be pulled 
in front of the projection screen and used to record ideas and mate- 
rial; afterward, the blackboard can then be "sent" out of the room by 
pushing them along the track and, if necessary, recalled in a similar 
manner. Walls of the room are covered with a magnetic paint which 
allows sheets of butcher paper to be attached with magnetized vinyl 
strips. A refreshment bar is part of the support appratus; it is 
designed so that it can be stocked from outside, thus eliminating a 
potential disruption of the training. 

A small one-way window exists in the back of each room; this win- 
dow enables a secretary to look in on the training session and take 
notes from the material being produced by the participants; this mate- 
rial is typed as expeditiously as possible and a copy is always placed 
in front of each trainee’s seat before he returns from the next break 
in the program. 

The trainees sit behind a large semi-circular table (which can 
seat thirteen people) and faces the blackboard and projection screen 
area. At the end of this table is a console which controls the audio- 
visual equipment such as the projector and the lighting system. 

The role of the AMA representative in this setting is different 
from the roles previously described. The trainer introduces and 
defines himself as a "resource person", whose role is to help the par- 
ticipants during the program. This means providing conceptual frame- 
works, intervening whenever terms or roles are defined imprecisely, 
calling for more precision, explaining and exemplifying the action 
implications of the various steps in the AMA’s conceptualization of 
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the planning process, and encouraging logical, rational exchanges 
between participants when conflict occurs. In other words, an impor- 
tant facet of the role of the AMA. trainer during the program is to 
act as a "boundary maintainer", to insure that what goes on, how it 
is defined, and the procedures undertaken when working with each of 
the planning steps occurs in a manner consistent with AMA’s objectives. 



0 
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EXPLANATORY MATRIX 
EDUCATIONAL PLANNING PROCESS 
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This chart was developed from two sources : ma terials distri- - 
buted at the training program and the notes of one of- the researchers 
who observed seyera.1 of the programs. 
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Implementation of the Program 

Of the three different training programs, this was by far most 
complex in its implementation. The reader will recall that the 
T, Educational Planning Process” was to be provided to four groups of 
twelve people from each State. Hie first of these was to be the 
State Superintendent and eleven of his subordinates; the second was 
to be twelve people from the top administration of the State who were 
most immediately involved in program services to the local education- 
al agencies. ° - 

The third and fourth groups were to be teams of twelve, each 
from a pilot, local educational agency. The last groups were to in- 
clude the local district Superintendent and eleven people he con- 
sidered most influential in the administration of his organization. 

Since this is the most complex program to execute, we will divide 
our presentation into two sections and detail what happened in each of 
the experimental states. 

Implementation in Experimental State #1 

The first group to undergo the training was - the State Superinten- 
dent, ten subordinates, and one member of the State Board of Educa- 
tion. The Board member only attended the first week of the program 
and was replaced by an administrator from within the State agency when 
the second session of training occurred. The second group from the 
State Office of Education was composed of the person responsible for 
local educational agencies who acted as team leader during the train- 
ing, two organizational peers who along with the Director of Program 
Services had attended the first of "Educational Planning Process” 
programs, and thirteen subordinates — for a total of sixteen people in 
this second group. Three of these people had conpleted the program 
previously and were undergoing it for the second time. 

The third and fourth groups were from the local education agen- 
cies. The third group was composed of the Superintendent of Schools, 
twelve subordinates and a representative from the State Office whose 
role is to encourage management development training in all local 
agencies; in this regard, he acts as a representative of the State 
Superintendent. The fourth group was composed in a similar way. 



g 

Precisely how this group would be identified was not clear in 
either the original training or during the early part of the imple- 
mentation of the program. This had the effect of causing some disap- 
pointment among several participants who attended the TMB and 
expected to participate in the "Educational Planning Process” but 
were excluded from the program because they were not directly in- 
volved in program service to the local level of. education. . 
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Experimental State #1 



Group 


From 


Training Dates 


#1 


State Department of 
Education 


Session 1 - October 12 - 16, 1970 
Session 2 - December 14 - 18, 1970 


#2 


State Department of 
Education 


Session 1 - January 18 - 22, 1971 
Session 2 - March 1-5, 1971 


#3 


Local . Education 
Agency 


Session 1 - March 22 - 26, 1971 
Session 2 - May 10 - 14, 1971 


#4 


Local Education 
Agency 


Session 1 - April 5-9, 1971 
Session 2 - June 14 - 18, 1971 



Implementation in Experimental State #2 

Sequencing of the training program in Experimental State #2 
occurred in a different manner. Experimental State #2 began the train- 
ing process after Experimental State #1, and in the first application 
of the program to the first group from this State (composed of the 
State Superintendent and thirteen of his subordinates) a decision was 
made to expand the length of the training effort; both the AMA and the 
participants agreed there was a need for more time to complete the 
steps in the training. This decision was also consistent with the 
general iritent of the AMA which was to build understanding at the top 
of the system before proceeding to lower levels. Three one week 
sessions were given with an interval of seven weeks between the first 
and second session and an interval of four weeks between the second 
and third. 

The second group from the State Education Agency was composed of 
the administrator responsible for program services to local education, 
who acted as team leader, and five of his subordinates. (Both the 
team leader and these subordinates had undergone the first "Educational 
Planning Process" program Administered to this State.) Seven sub- 
ordinates of one of the five team leader’s subordinates also attended 
the program. A total of thirteen people underwent the second program. 
Normally;- this group would have had two one week sessions but due to 
the modifications made in relation to the first training group arid the 
fact fifty percent of the people had had the program before, this 
training session lasted only ; one week. ! 

Like Experimental State #1, the third and fourth groups in this 
State were from the local educational agencies. The third group was 
composed of the local Superintendent and ten subordinates. ‘ The 
fourth group was' composed of the local Superintendent , ten subprdinates 
and the President of the local board of education. Neither the 
Superintendent nor the President of the School Board attended the 
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From AMA correspondence with research team, letter from Mary 
Hill, dated September 10, 1971. 







first week of training due to extenuating circumstances . No repre- 
sentatives from the State Education Agency comparable to the person in 
State #r participated in either of these training programs. 



Experimental State #2 



Group 


From 


Training Dates * 


#1 


State Department of 
Education 


Session 1 - November 9-13, 1970 
Session 2 - January 4-8, 1971 
Session 3 - February 8 - 12, 1971 


#2 


State Department of 
Ecuation 


Session 1 - March 8 - 12, 1971 


#3 


Local Education 
Agency 


Session 1 - March 29 - April 2, 1971 
Session 2 - May 24 - 28, 1971 


#4 


Local Education 
Agency 


Session 1 - April 19 - 23, 1971 
Session 2 - June 21 - 25, 1971 



Summary 



At the local level in each of the two States the implementation 
of the program went as AMA anticipated. The program also followed 
expectations with regard to the first and second administrative 
groups from the State Office of Experimental State #1. In the case 
of Experimental State #2, the first group went through three weeks of 
training rather than the anticipated two, and the second group went 
through one week of training rather than the expected two week pro- 
gram. Overlap in attendance between the first and the second group 
was approximately fifty percent. 

Experimental State #1 had an approximate overlap of twenty per- 
cent between the first and second groups and their phase II program 
ran for two weeks. Thus, although the way the training was given to 
each State varied, the total amount of time top administrators were 
exposed to the program was fairly comparable. 

Finally, there was considerable continuity between the number of 
people from the State Offices in both States that attended both the 
!l Top Management Briefing" and the "Educational Planning Process". 

Out of twenty-rsix people who attended the TMB in State #1, twenty 
went through the "Planning Process", a continuity of seventy-seven 
percent. In State #2, fifteen of the. peoples from the State level who 
attended the TMB attended the "Planning Process", a continuity of 
sixty- three percent. Virtually one hundred percent continuity was 
achieved at the Local Educational Agency level in each State. 



TO 

From correspondence with researchers, op . cit . 
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The data which follows was developed from the AMA r s Program rosters. 



Research Methods 

Development of the Research Design 

Research design is a key factor, perhaps the key factor, in \ 
assessing the effects of any program. Design afFects the degree to 
which data can be unambiguously interpreted; that is, it. controls 
against the possibility of Multiple explanations of research finings. 
In this section, we will describe the initial research proposal and 
the modified version which became the basis for this training evalu- 
ation. The intention is tb' elucidate the strengths said weaknesses 
of the research design so the reader will have a clear understanding 
of its effects on the interpretation of evaluation findings. 

Provisional Design: Problems and Prospects 

When the research team first began to explore AMA’s thinking 
about the evaluation study, it became clear the only explicit 
assumption which had been made was that "before and after" data 
would be gathered from the two State Education Offices that had 
committed themselves to undergoing the training program. On the 
basis of this set of data, conclusions about the effects of the 
program were to be made. 

The general concept for evaluation of almost any 
learning experience is fairly straightforward; 
its application is more complex. Basically, our 
approach is to conduct "before and after" evalu- 
ation studies. * 

The report from which this comment was taken does not mention 
control groups or comparison groups but speaks primarily about 
techniques of measurement and appropriate areas for measurement. 

From the standpoint of research design, serious problems lay ahead 
if this path were traveled. These problems can be summarized by 
saying the design would be, for all practical purpose's, a "Ctae- 
Group Pre-test-Post-test Design" — duplicated in two organizations. 

Data gathered within this particular type of design is susceptible 
to a multiplicity of rival explanations.^ In other words, if this 
design were used, a number of interpretations of the research 
findings, each with equal or undeniable plausibility, could be made; 
no satisfactory resolution of which was the more meaningful 
interpretation would be possible. 



Treadway C. Parker, "Suggestions Concerning Evaluation of the 
AMA/USOE Training Project" (Hamilton, New York: AMA; August 6, 1970). 

2 

Donald Caapbell and Julian Stanley, Experimental and Quasi - 
Experimental Designs for Research (Chicago: Rand McNally § Co., 

1966), pp. 9-12. 



For several reasons — the widespread utilization of this design in 
training evaluations , 3 the inherent limitations of this design and 
the effect modification of it had on this particular evaluation 
effort, — it is important the consequences of utilizing a "One-Group 
Pre-test -Post- test Design" are portrayed clearly. To begin this 
analysis, it is necessary to have a set of symbols which can be used 
to portray the basic parameters of a research design. In the analysis 
which follows, we shall rely on the work of Campbell and Stanley. 4 
The symbols they use are: • 



X = experimental or treatment variable 

0 = observation, data gathering at a specific point of time 
R at the end of a row ® random selection of the sample popula- 
? . tion. * 

Series of dashes ( ) between rows - a non - fandom selection of 

the population was used. 



Any X’s or 0’s in a given row indicate the application of these vari»- 
ables to the same population. Moving from left to right represents 
movement in time from a beginning point to an ending point. Vertical 
alignments of these symbols- indicate that the events, either X or 0 
occurred at the same time in different populations. Thus the design 
which was proposed, the "One- Group Pre-test-Post-test Design"— 
duplicated in two organizations, can be symbolized in the following 
manner: 

: Fall, 1970 Spring, 1971 

Experiment #1 0 X 0 

Experiment #2 0 X =0 

The above symbolization reflects the fact that data (G) is to 
be gathered from an organization prior to the introduction of a 
new program (X) and then .gathered after the program. is over. This 
process is repeated in both organizations. There is no control group ; 
this is reflected by the absence of a row without an "X". Both the 
observations (0) and programs (X) occur simultaneously in each of the 
organizations . Lack of a series of dashes- between rows or an ”R" at 
the end, indicates that no comparison is .to be made between groups. 



^Marvin Dunnette and John Campbell, "Laboratory Education: Impact 
of People and Organizations," Industrial Relations, American Psycholo- 
gist, VIII (October, 1968), pp. 1-27. 

^Campbell and Stanley, p. 6. - 
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One fact this design reflects is the practical reality of 
selecting treatment groups on some basis other than random 
selection and, consequently, reducing the possibility of optimum 
generalizability of treatment effects to the larger universe of 
similar social units, in this case the universe of State Educational 
Systems. This is not intended to be a criticism Of the actual 
choice process used in this program; it is simply an acceptance and 
acknowledgment of the consequences of not selecting the study 
populations on a random basis. This problem is by no means unique 
to this particular e val liat iori-but is characteristic of most field 
studies^ of the effects of training in an on-going organizational 
setting. Selection is, however, only one of a number of factors 
which affect the power of a research 'design. 

Campbell and Stanley have identified fifteen factors which, 
if not controlled by the research design, can have deleterious 
effects on the validity of research findings. They call these 
factors "threats to validity" and distinguish two general types— 
Internal and External. Internal threats to validity are those 
which can effect' the interpret at ion of research findings . 

The nine considerations which relate to internal validity are: 

Internal Validity Factors* * 

1. History : events, other than the experimental treatment, 

occurring between pre-test and post -test and thus pro- 
viding alternate explanations of events. 

2. Maturation : processes within the respondents or observed 

social units producing changes as a function of the passage 
of time per se, such as growth, fatigue, secular trends etc. 

3. Instability : unreliability of measures, fluctuations in 

sampling persons or components, autonomous instability of 
repeated or "equivalent" measures . (This is the only 
threat to which statistical tests of significance are 
relevant.) ; 

4. Testing : the effect of taking a test upon the scores of a 

second testing. The effect of publication of a social 
indicator upon subsequent reading of that indicator. 



•5 ; . ; ; 

W. Richard Scott, "Field Methods in the Study Of Organizations”, 
Handbook of Organizations .' Edited by James G . March (Chicago : Rand 
McNally, 1965) pp. 261-303. 

*♦ . ■ : • '* ... V '» rf • 

6 

Donald Campbell, "Reforms as Experiments", American Psycholo- 
gist, XXIV (April, 1969) p. 411. This article contains an expan- 
sion of the list of variables in Stanley § Campbell, op. cit. .... 
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5. ~ Instrumentation : in which changes in the calibration of a 

measuring instrument or changes in the observers or scores 

: ? ■ used may produce changes in the obtained measures. 

6. Regression artifacts : pseudo- shifts occurring when persons 

or treatment units have been selected upon the basis of 
their extreme scores. 

7. Selection: biases resulting from differential recruitment 

of comparison groups, producing .different mean levels on 
the measure of effects. 

8. Experimental mortality: the differential loss of respondents 

from comparison groups. 

9. Selection-maturation interaction : selection biases resulting 

• in differential rates of "maturation" or autonomous change. 

Variables related to external validity may have a bearing on the 
processes explored during an experiment but they do not directly affect 
the interpretation of the research results; the major consequence of 
not controlling for these variables is to dramatically reduce or even 
make impossible the extension of findings to other contexts. 

External Validity Factors ^ 

1. Interaction effects of testing : the effect of a pre-test in 

increasing or decreasing the respondents sensitivity or 
responsiveness to the experimental variable, thus making the 
results obtained for pre-tested population unrepresentative 
of the effects of the experimental variable for the unpre- 
tested universe from which the experimental respondents were ■ 
selected. 

2 . Interaction of selection and experimental treatment : unrep- 

resentative responsiveness of the treated population. 

3. Reactive effects of experimental' arrangements : "artificial- 

ity", conditions making the experimental setting atypical 
of conditions of regular application of the treatment: 
"Hawthorne Effects". 

4. Multiple-treatment interference : . where multiple treatments 
are jointly applied, producing effects atypical of the 
separate application of the treatments. 

5. Irrelevant responsiveness of measures : all measures are 

complex, and all include irrelevant components that may 
produce apparent effects. 



7 

Campbell, p. 411. 
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6. Irrelevant replicability of the treatments : treatments are 

complex and replications of them may fail to include those 
components actually responsible for the effects. 

Taken together, these fifteen variables constitute "State of the 
Art" thinking ‘about research design^ in the social sciences. Since 
we are reporting the effect of training in a field study or quasi- 
experimental situation in which it will not be possible to assume in 
any rigorous way that the findings • have generalizability, wesfrall 
restrict ourselves to consideration of the nine threats to internal 
validity, detailed above and show hoir these threats are or are not 
controlled -for by both the preliminary and actual research design 
employed in this evaluation efforts. 

One additional step needs to be taken prior to this analysis 
and that is to indicate what kinds of strategies are relevant to 
controlling or reducing the impact of these threats to meaningful 
interpretation of research data. : : M this area, we are largely on oiir 
own; we : know of no document available to illuminate this problem. 

On the other hand, there are a series of strategies implicit in the 
work of Campbell and Stanley which we shall attempt to make explicit. 

According to our analysis, the nine threats to internal 
validity can be grouped into three areas : (1) factors affected by 

the presence of control groups; (2) factors affected by the manner 
in which the measurement process is handled, and (3) a factor which 
cuts across both of the former areas. 

Strategies for Minimizing Threats to Validity ....... . 

Conditions Related to Presence or Absence of Control Groups 
Threats Reduced : by : 

1. History Addition of one or more control or non- 

treated groups, preferably selected on 
a random basis. 

and/or 

utilization of data collected over an 
extended period of time. If only the 
latter strategy is used, it is critical 
that the measurement process by which the 
data was generated remained the same. 
CCf. analysis of threat #5 below.) 

2. Saturation Addition; of one. or more control groups, 

preferably selected on a random basis. 

4. Testing. ., . Addition of at least one control group 

which is not pre-tested, assuming both 
. the experimental and control group are 

selected randomly 

or 
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Threats 


Reduced by: 

addition of at least two control groups - 
bne is pre- and post -tested, the second 
is post-tested only. (Assuming random 
selection processes, differences between 
’ the first and second control group is 
related'to testing.) 


6. Regression Artifacts - 


Avoidance of the use of groups which 
are extreme, either high or low, in 
relation to the general population as 
determined by some measurement device. 


7. Selection 


Random selection of study group (s) 


and 


plus 


9. Selection-Maturation 
Interaction 


examination of recruitment, selection 
and turnover figures in the case of 
groups which have existed over-time 
prior to the experiment. 



Conditions Related to the Measurement Process 



Threats 


Reduced By: 


3. Instability 


(Assuming the presence of at least one 
control group.) Statistical analysis 
; .and probability theory plus careful 
design of measurement factors. 


5. Instrumentation 


(Assuming the presence of at least one 
control group . ) Not modifying measure- 
ment instrument during the study and 
-• thorough analysis of comparability of 
"comparable 1 ’ or "equivalent" measure- 
ment methods, if these are to be utilized. 



General Condition 




Threat 


Reduced by: 


8. Experimental Mortality • 


Random selectinn process if group(sl ;: 
is (are) to be temporary plus (in the 
case of non-temporary groups) careful- 
pre- and post-analysis of mortality 
rates in the population studied. 
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Each of these strategies represents a way in which threats to 
internal validity can be reduced or minimized; lacking the utilization 
of the appropriate Strategy, the threat to validity is given, full 
play. Such a situation would J p6rmit the possibility of explaining 
away the apparent effect of aiiy experiment by raising;" fundament al ly 



unchallengable arguments that the Effects were a function of another 
variable rather -than of the treatment or experimental situation. 

Thus, it. is appropriate to ask what strategies for controlling 
threats to internal validity were present in the original research 
design. 

The answer is virtually none. Without at least one control 
group which would not receive the experimental treatment, there is 
no way to refute a rigorous argument that "apparent” effects have 
nothing to do with the application of the training program but are 
due to history, • maturation , testing, regression art i facts^sei ect ion , 
or selection- maturation interaction. In essence this ppobiem . 
would exist because of no baseline (i.e., a non-treated grotpj which 
would allow comparative assessment of what kinds or degrees of change 
could be clearly attributed, to the training program. Without a control 
..group, the threats of Instability and Instrumentation are, being' as 
generous as possible, questionable; that is, there would be no way 
of having confidence either of these were not playing a role in 
producing apparent treatment effects; Filially, since the two groups 
undergoing training were not selected on a random basis, the potential 
threat ..of experimental mortality could not be minimized and could 
. create. difficulties in data interpretation. It should be noted that 
even under optimal conditions, this parti ctilair threat is extremely 
difficult to control. Theoretically it is not only a potential 
function of selection processes , but also is a function of the impact 
of the experiment on: the participants. Given; these considerations/, 
a generous v.jjew would be that it would be questionable whether or not 
this threat would be controlled.^ 

In short, the control effects of this design are: 




8 

Stanley and Canpbell, Op . Cit . , pp. 7-13, argue, assuming random 
selection of the group, that selection and mortality can be controlled 
by this design. Since this was not the nature of the selection process 
we believe it is questionable these problems would be controlled. 
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Final Design: Problems and Prospects 

Because of these considerations, a control group was added to the 
sample .populations . At first, we intended to add two control groups - 
one which would be pre-tested and post -tested and one which would be 
post- tested only. Because neither the experimental groups nor the 
control group (s ) were to be selected on a random basis, it was decided 
that the potential payoff from including two control groups would not 
be worth the additional time and effort. Therefore, only one pre- 
tested and post -tested control group was used. 

Selection factors which were the basis of choosing the two exper- 
imental States were not made clear to the research team beyond the 
fact that these two organizations contained people in key administra- 
tive positions who were friendly toward AMA, knew representatives of 
AMA, and believed the program would help their organizations function 
more effectively. The two experimental States could, therefore, be 
called "seekers' 1 . 

The inclusion of the control State was accomplished by inter- 
viewing top administrators of the experimental States and asking for 
recommendations as to what two States would be most comparable to the 
two experimental States. Three States were nominated; the one which 
received, the most consensual rating was chosen. When the top adminis- 
trator of the potential control State was contacted, he agreed to let 
his State be the control group and, as part of the rationale for 
accepting this role, stated that by participating in this manner he 
hoped his State. would be .more likely to receive similar training should 
the program ,be expanded in the future. > 

Thus, all three of the groups --thetwo experimentalgroups and 
the one control group— can be characterized as "seekers",' an orient a® 
tion which may or may; not' be widespread^ among State Education Depart- 
ments.. The "Nonequivalent Control Group Design" — applied to two 
experimental situations — which grew out of these circumstances is 
depicted below. s 

Fall, 1970 Spring, 1971 

^Experiment #1 0 X 0 



0 0 
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Experiment #2 



Fall, 1970 



Spring, 1971 
0 



0 0 



9 

The bottom row in each case represents the same control group. 



This set of conditions approximates, with the exception of the 
lack of random selection methods, a true experimental design which 
effectively controls for all of the threats to internal validity. 
Absence of random selection does, however, make significant differ- 
ences between the above design and an experimental design. This 
difference is essentially centered around the problem of matched groins 
versus randomly selected groups.. Since random selection is the only 
known way to gain assurance biasing differences between the groups 
are minimized, it is problematic that matched groups will in fact 
be "matched", i.e., alike. The analysis of the selection variable 
is very important and the only way to assess the degree to which 
the study groups are comparable is through scores on the pre-test. 

The greater the similarity of scores the more thoroughly the 
threats of selection and history, maturation , testing, instrumenta- 
tion and instability are controlled. In other words, . ... 

The difference for the experimental group between 
pre-test and post -test (if greater than that for 
the control group) cannot be explained by main 
effects of these variables such as would be found ’ 
affecting both the experimental and control group. 10 

The variable of selection-maturation interaction is less than 
clearly controlled by this research design even though pre-test 
scores may indicate comparability prior to the introduction of the 
experimental program; this comparability may be a temporary 
correspondence when in fact the rate of maturation is different in 
the study populations/ So, the extent to which this threat is 
controlled by the research design is questionable. The factor of 
regression artifacts is also controlled in a questionable manner. 

If. . . the means of the groups are substantially 
different (in terms of the pre-test), then the 
process of matching not only fials to provide the in- 
tended equation hut in addition insures the 
occurrence of unwanted regression effects. It 
becomes predictably certain that the two groups will 
differ on their, post- test scores altogether independently 
of any effects of X, and that this difference will 
vary directly with the difference between the total 
populations from which the selection was made and 
inversely with the test-retest correlation. ** 

Finally, it is possible to effect control over the variable of 
mortality through an examination of the extent to which differential 
mortality occurred between the experimental and control groups when 
the post -test data was gathered. 



10 

Campbell and Stanley, pg. 48. 

11 

Campbell and Stanley, p. 49. 
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To summarize, the control effects of this design are: 




Note: Plus (+) = control over the threat to validity 

This design ^clearly exercises control over all of the threats to 
unambiguous interpretation of the effects of the training program with 
the exception of (A) regression artifacts, (B) selection-maturation 
interaction and, (C) possibly, the selection factor. 

Finally it should he .noted we are taking a conservative posture 
toward research methodology; we haye called this research design a 
"Non- equivalent Control Group Design" applied to two experimental 
situations. In short, we believe a more rewarding interpretation of 
the effects of the training program can be made by viewing the two 
experimental training programs separate and distinct frbm each other. 

The effects of . each program would then be assessed in’ relation to the 
control group which did not receive the program. This posture enables 
us to avoid a number of tenuous assumptions ; about the extent to which 
the two experimental units were in fact ; comparable and reduces the 
problem to the question of comparability between each experimental 
group and the control group. By proceeding in this manner, differences 
in impact of the training program should be more readily discemable 
and the overall effect of the training should be more easily identi- 
fied. 

lit 

Research Methodology within the Research Design. 

The fundamental problem was ^ define what was to be evaluated 
and how. Documents obtained from, che American Management Associa- 
tion suggested a number of possibilities . The original research 
proposal stated that the evaluation effort was to measure the achieve- 
ment of the programs objectives (noted on p. of this report) and 
"the degree of planning* s introduction and implementation into the 
individual school systems'*. 3 : 







12 

With one exception which is explained on p.48 of this section. 

13 .. 

AMA, "Feasibility and Pilot Programs Proposal", p. 12. 
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Specifically, the evaluators will attempt to 
; v ,(.l) measure the results of the briefings and 
' / . J . / pilot programs as teaching/ learning method- 
1 7 ologies to introduce planning as a basic 
. management tool into educational systems. 

... The evaluation should also (2) weigh the 
effectiveness of the planning process as an 
• educational device, (3) the quality of 
instructional materials and methods, 

(4) the character of the statistical and 
other input m aterial supporting the planning 
process , and (5) < the significance of 
decisions resulting or forthcoming as a 
direct result of the ^combination of brief- 
ings and planning processes. 14, lb~ 

. A second document from AMA proposed that the focus of the . 
evaluation effort should be. . . 

To find out if the learning experiences which 
make up the program. have been effective. 

Effectiveness should be defined in terms of 
improved management and planning practices 
within the organizations trained. Improve- 
ment implies change in a positive direction 
..so the evaluation will attempt to measure change. 6 

i *• 

The proposal goes on to say. . . 

,* .The variables to be measured probably fall into 
three general categories: attitudes, knowledge 

and job behavior. The attitudes of most 
interest to us are those which pertain to manage- 
ment and planning. How do these people feel 
.. about the concepts of management and planning? 

The knowledge of mosit, interest to us also is 
Concerned with management and planning. The 
ba?ic. question is — what do the people know 
about management and planning? The job behavior 
to be measured is concerned with management and 
planning actions . The basic question here is — what 
do people do differently after the training than 

before? 17 

a ^AMA, “F easibility and Pilot Programs Proposal”, p. 12 

•^Emphasis added through underlining and numbering of items. 

^Treadway Parker, "Suggestions Concerning Evaluation of the 
AMA/USOE Training Project" (Hamilton, New York: AMA; August 3,1970) 
p. 5. 



^Parker, p, 5 - 6 . 



Emphasis ;dn original text. 



And the author suggests that these areas be measured through 
questionnaires, interviews, observation, and organizational documents. 

One circumstance which it seemed desirable to avoid was the 
practice of assessing the effectiveness by collecting data at the site 
of the training immediately before and after the program. The likeli- 
hood that data of this nature would have any significance to actual 
behavior on the job is quite low.*** The critical test is as Katz 
and Kahn* 9 have suggested: What kinds of change occur in the 

organizational setting? Any attempt to answer this question must have 
as its focus the organizational context in which the trainees act out 
their organizational \behavior; in this milieu, many of the determinants 
of organizational behavior, which are absent in off-site training 
situations, have full sway, the role sets, group aid organizational 
norms, constraints which grow out of the absence or presence of 
technology, and the influence of the organizational environment are 
the force field against which training efforts are ultimately applied. 
If the training effort is to have the effect of changing patterns of 
behavior in the organization, this set of factors must, in some way, 
change. 

Linking Pro gram, with Potential Organizational Impact 

The problem from a methodological standpoint is to establish a 
conceptual linkage between the training and the on-going organizational 
system. This linkage is fundamentally dependent upon the type of 
training program and the way the program is implemented. Type of 
training is defined by the composition of the training group and, in 
turn, the composition of the group determines the impact the program 
can have on organizational behavior. The latter .consideration is 
keyed to the goals and types of change which can- realistically be 



18 

Dunnett and Campbell, 0j>. Cit. 2ven though the type of training 
examined by Dunnett and Campbell is different from what occurred in 
the AMA’s training effort, the methodological criticisms they levy 
and the support they have, as evidenced by the research findings 
reviewed, are relevant to this problem. . 

19 

Daniel Katz and Robert Kahn, The Social Psychology of Organi- 
zations (New York: John Wiley, 1966), pp. 390-91. Katz and Kahn 

call the assumption that training changes will produce direct organi- 
zational change, the psychological fallacy . Their critique of 
strategies of change and assumed potential organizational effects is 
thorough and sophisticated. 






expected to occur from the training. In this context, goals of 
change means the broadest target system that can be affected 
by the training and type of change means the outcome or effect. 
A typology^ which characterizes five different types of 
training is presented in the following chart. 







20 

The titles to categories 1-4 — stranger, cousin, diagonal and 
family or functional— and their definitions were adapted from: : 
Warren Bennis, Changing Organizations (New York: McGraw-Hill, 

1966), pp. 120*121!'; 

. The two categories y goals and types of. change, were -not 
taken from this source but were developed by the research team. 
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TYPES OF OFF-SITE 



Composition of Training Group 



1. Stranger Programs : Executives from organizations attend. . . 

as ’delegates’ representing their organi- 
zations.” 



2. Cousin Programs : "For individuals with similar organiza- 

tional ranks but from different functional 
groups, e.g. , all first-line supervisors or 
all general foremen.” 



3. Diagonal Programs : "Composed of members from the same company 

but of different ranks and from different 
departments. No man is in the same group 
with anyone from his own work group. " 



"These groups are identical to the intact 
group as indicated by the formal organiza- 
tion; e.g., a particular supervisor would be 
with his work group.” 



5. Inter-Department Two groups of organizational members; each 
Programs : group composed of selected (most influential 

or powerful) members from the particular 
organizational unit. 21 



21 

Program #5 was drawn and adapted from: Jack Fordyce and Raymond 

Weil, Managing With People (Reading, Massachusetts: Addison- Wes ley, 

1971), pp. 124-30. 



4. Family or 
Functional 
Group Programs : 
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ORGANIZATIONAL TRAINING 

. - 



Program Goals of Change* 


Type of Change* 


Primary : Individual 

. I 

Secondary: — ; ; 

Tertiary: ? 


Primary: Individual awareness /know ledge 

' Secondary: ? 

Tei^ti'ary: ?" . * 


Primary: Individual 

-/ - - ' # ' 

Se£ohdafy: -- 

:• ■: -IV, 

Tertiary: Intra- 

department relations 


Primary : Individual awarene.ss/knowledge 

Secondary: — 

Tertiary: Inter-personal expectations, .of 

role relations and group standards 


Primary: Individual : 

Secondary: Inter- 

depaftment relations 
Tertiary: Intra- 

department relations 
j • : 


Primary: Individual awareness/knowledge 

Secondary: Inter- group standards of appro- 

priate relationships 

Tertiary: inter-personal expectations abput 

role relations and group standards 


Primary: Intra- 

department j relations 

Secondary: ‘Individual 

•Jo v •• • ••• - •• 

Tertiary: inter- : 

department relations 

j. j : •* * f i 


Primary: Interpersonal expectations of role 

relationships and group standards 
Secondary: individual awareness/knowledge 

Tertiary: Inter-group standards of appro- 

priate relationships 


Primary: Inter- 

department relations 

Secondary: Intra- 

department relations 

Tertiary: Individual 


i • ' * .(’< v . . it t ; 

Primary: Inter-group standards appropriate 

relationships 

Secondary: Inter-personal exaltations Q f 

role relationships and .group 
standards . 

Tertiary: Individual awareness /knowledge 



*a dash ( — ) = unknown 

a question mark (?) = competing possibilities 




The second variable involved in the linkage between training 
and on-going organizational behavior is the way the training program 
is implemented. Each of the five types of training programs identi- 
fied in the chart can be implemented in a different ways and, 
accordingly, could have different degrees of impact on the force 
field in the target organization. These differences in approach have 
their roots in beliefs about how trainee attitudes can be changed and 
in the kinds of professional skills the trainers possess. 

In general, attitude change can occur through three different 
processes — compliance, identification, ^and internalization.^ 

Chattge through compliance is essentially learning to say or do 
the expected thing in special social, or organizational situations, 
regardless of what the individual's private beliefs may be. Change 
through identification (unlike compliance in which the individual • 5 
does not privately accept the attitude) is accepted both privately 
and publicly, and is evoked when the individual is acting within the 
relationship upon which the identification is based. : Both compliance 
and identificatioii are tied to external sources and depend upon social 
support. Change through internalization involves accepting influence 
from an outside source because the nature of the influence is congruent 
with the persons value system, useful in the solution of a personally 
meaningful problem, etc. In other words, change occurs because it 
enables the person to better realize his personal values; this change 
is integrated into the person's value system. 

; In the case of both compliance and identification, change remains 

•; isolated from the personas basic value system and is not integrated. 

To summarize, we have developed a typology of types of training : 
programs and presented three kinds of attitudinal changes that can 
= occur as a consequence of training. We are now in a position to 
s relate the programs developed by the AMA to this conceptualization and 
indicate the impact areas. 

The two programs which are. readily classified by the typology 
are the "Management Course for Presidents" and the "Educational 
Planning Process"! The first of these was clearly :a Stranger Program; ; 
there was no reason to believe any of the participants knew each other; 
before the training session, came from the same organization, or- 
would return to the same organization. The '-'Educational Planning 
Process" was designed to be a Family Program; in that the organizational 
leader and his subordinates defined the composition of the program 
participants. The third program, "Top Management Briefing"; is some- 
what more difficult to classify; basically it was what we have called 
a Diagonal Program in the typology but there were deviations from the 
exact definition of this type of program. These deviations were that 
in several instances a subordinate and superior from the same depart- 
ment xvere present; however, they were not there because of this rela- 
tionship but because they represented different functional units in the 
organization. With only modest reservation, we will call this (the 
TMB) a Diagonal Program. 

. • ! 

22 “ " 7 “ ~ ! - 
These concepts and their description are drawn from: Herbert 

C. Kelman, "Processes of Opinion Change", Public Opinion Quarterly, 

XXV (Spring, 1961), pp. 57-78. 
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Change Emphasis of AMA Program 


‘U.. 

‘ . * 

... r - ■ 

' ’* 


Individual 

Awareness 

Knowledge 


Inter-Personal 
Expectations . 
of Role Rela- 
; tions £r Group 
Standards 


; : Inter-group 
Standards of . 
Appropriate 
Relationships 


Stranger Program: 


. : 






Management Course 
for Presidents 


Primary 




: 


Diagonal Program: 








Top Management 
Briefing 


Primary 


Tertiary 


Secondary 


Family Program: 








Educational Plan- 
ning Process 


^ Secondary .. 


Primary 


Tertiary 



We are using the terE!-* ’emphas is n in -this chart to, mean the ; area 
of potential organizational impact and have drawn the primary, 
secondary, and tertiary categories from the typology* - under jthe 
heading ’’Type of r dhange 4 ’. The three; column headings represent the 
areas of organizational behavior which- are the linkage between!: 

(1) the design of. the -training program and (2) change in the organi- 
zation- In other words, the design of a stranger.program is such that 
all bet So. for organizational change are placed on the. capacity of a 
single trainee toxaretum to an organization and change it. In the 
case of diagonal programs, the odds for organizational change are 
placed primarily on the capacity of individuals to return to the 
organization and effect changes based on new knowledge and awareness. 
And, in addition, the design of this program allows one to gamble, 
with somewhat lower odds, that the program will have had an impact 
on inter-group standards of appropriate relationships between depart- 
ments or work units. At a still lower level of likelihood, it is 
also possible the program can have an impact on role relationships 
and group standards of behavior. 

Family programs, by their very design, promote the greatest 
possibility of change in the two interrelated areas: (1) inter- 

personal expectations about role relationships and (2) the group 
standards of behavior. Any changes which flovr from the training 
are occurring in the most important formal relationships individu- 
als have ; in::the organization^ The: second and less heavily impacted 
area is ^individual awareness and knowledge. The third and least 
affected area is inter-departmental: relationships, although, this 
can be: an" but borne of this training design: assuming the organiza- 

tion is a system where one workimitr is inter-dependent with others, 
changes in one of the units will effect changes in relationships 
with other immediate organizational units . 



Potential Areas of Change 

Lastly, the potential change effect of any of these programs must 
be considered in relation to the number of people who are exposed to 
each type. In the case of the change strategy pursued by the AMA, 
the first organizational intervention was a stranger program given to 
the State Superinteiident of Education; this was followed by two 
diagonal programs, the "Top Management Briefings"; one was given to 
twenty-four people from the State Educational Agency and a second was 
given to twenty- four people and was composed of two groups of twelve 
people from each of the two local educational agencies serving as 
pilot experiments. The family programs, the "Educational Planning 
Process”, was given to two groups of twelve from the State Office, 
and two groups from the experimental local educational agencies. 

If the type of training program and its likelihood of organiza- 
tional impact is related to the number of people who were trained, it 
becomes clear that the greatest change emphasis in the AMA program 
rests in the area of individual awareness /knowledge. The -^second most 
emphasized area of impact is inter-personal expectations about role 
relationships and group standards. 

These axe the - linkages- between the program and potential 
organization change. This is not to be confused with the content of 
the training program. In other words, regardless of the content of 
the training program it would, because of the design of the program, 
have to be translated through the linkages we indicated before it 
could have the effect of changing the organization. 23 The methodo- 
logical' problem was ‘therefore reduced to a problem of measuring , 

(1) change in individual awareness /knowledge and (2) change in 
inter-personal expectations 1 of role relationships and group standards; 
measurement of these areas would have to be related to the goals of 
the training in order to' assess the impact of the program. 





23 

It is common practice to blurr or confuse the distinction 
between the content of : a training program and the change potential. 
These are distinctly different matters. Change potential is a question 
of training design and concepts presented . The powerful effect 
design has on outcomes is often: far understated and exaggerated empha- 
sis is given to content domains. In short, what we are calling for is 
a balanced awareness of both sides Of this equation, rather than one 
or the other. 
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Measurement of the Effects of Training 



In order to explore these two areas, it was decided to gather 
data through three techniques: structured questionnaires, semi- 

structured interviews and observation of the training. 24 

Questionnaires were chosen because this technique produces 
a large amount of data through a relatively short period of 
intervention in the organization’s processes and because it pro- 
duces data which lends itself to analysis with a minimum of ■’ 
preparatory time and effort. 

Relative to questionnaires, semi-structured interviews 
involve a much greater time investment from both the researcher 
and the respondent and present formidable tasks 25 which much be 
Surmounted before the data can be subjected to analysis. 

' Nevertheless, semi-structured interviews were chosen as the 
second data gathering technique for one specific and very . important 
reason; this methodology enables the respondent to describe 
circumstances and events with a minimal amount of definitional struc- 
ture provided by the researcher . Theoretically, material produced 
through this method will be more "reality oriented”; more as the 
interviewee sees aiid defines things. There is also reason to 
believe that data gathered through this technique will be : more conser 
vative, i.e., less likely to show training effects and that when 
effects are produced they are more likely to be of meaning and 
value to the respondent and, hence, the organization. 



24 

Given the limitations of funds, preparatory planning time, 
and the time the members of the research team (which is, incidentally, 
conposed of two people) could allocate over the period of the project, 
the study would, of necessity, not approximate a comprehensive 
assessment of program effects. 

:: The person who conducted the field research attended all the 
"Top Management Briefings", the "Management Course for Presidents", 
selected parts of the programs on the "Educational Planning Process," 
collected on-site data from the two experimental organizations and 
the control organization both before and after the program. In each 
State each of the on-site visits involved one week with the State 
Education Department and three days with one of the Local Educational 
Agencies. ; . 

25 

Analysis of interview data normally involves the development 
of a form of content analysis which provides a way of transforming 
the interviewee’s responses into a format which is similar to the. . 
material provided from a quest ionnaire--inteiisities o:f expression to 
specific research categories — and entails the development of a 
training process for the persons who are to code the interview 
material. The latter is necessary in order to provide inter.-coder 
reliability when the interviews are analyzed. 
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Put differently, the questionnaire methodology is likely to 
rest, to some extent, on compliance processes— individuals saying 
what they think they should say; the semi -structured interview process 
is more likely to reveal internalized beliefs, held by the respondent. 

Questionnaires and interviews were administered in the "every- 
day" world of the organizational setting. In ’designing the content 
areas of the questionnaire and. the semi-structured interviews, a 
conscious attempt was made to provide major amounts of overlap. This 
overlap as intended to provide some means of controlling the problem 
of reactive measurement — a significant issue in social science 
research.^ -. 

In formal organizations , the . problem of reactive measurement is 
compounded by the measuring instrument and, when different organiza- 
tional levels are surveyed, the amount of trust that exists in the 
organizational hierarchy. Since the hierarchically superior level is 
normally in the position of defining the adequacy of its subordinate's 
functioning, research questions which tap areas that= are controversial 
between these levels in the organization will produce, "reactive 
measurement". The problem is, put simply, that people respond to 
the researcher's questions, particularly when they are in the form of 
a questionnaire, in terms of what they believe the researcher wants 
them to say, not necessarily the reality of the organizational situ- 
ation. In part, this is inherent to the nature of questionnaires; 
they have to be designed in such a way that generalized questions 
are asked of the respondents and this, in turn, means that only 
rarely will the structure of the items correspond exactly with the way 
the respondent would define the situation (assuming the respondent is 
aware of the same situation) . Semi-structured interviews are more 
open-ended and enable the respondent to pro j ect more of his own defi- 
nition of the situation onto the research question. . 

If the data from these two areas is similar,, it is possible to 
place greater belief in the measurement product. This does not, how- 
ever, eliminate the problem of reactive measurement; it only reduces 
it. 7 Administration of the questionnaires and the interviews also 
reflected concern with this problem. Throughout the data gathering 
process, the population of people, who were interviewed and given the 
questionnaire were always interviewed first and then asked to respord 
to the questionnaire. The less structured technique was applied before 
the more structured. . 



26 

Cf . , Campbell and Stanley, pp. 20-22 and Frank Friedlander, 
"Behavioral Research as a Transactional Process", Human Organization, 
XXVII (Winter, 1968), p. 372. 

27 • 

Prior to the publication of Chris Argyris' analysis of this 
problem and suggestions for dealing with it, there was no known 
strategy to surmount the problem of reactive measurement in an effec- 
tive way (other than indirect measurement techniques which did not 
involve the respondents' active participation). * Cf ., Chris Argyris, 
Intervention Theory and Method (Reading, Massachusetts : Addison- 

Wesley, 1970). Especially, Chaps. 4 £ 5. 
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Administration of the Questionnaire 



Bearing in mind the problem of reactive measurement, the 
sample to ’which the questionnaires were applied was identified in 
a special way. 

The data gathering process began with the open-ended interview 
of the top twenty-four people in the particular State Agency; after 
the completion of the interview the respondent was asked to identify 
two immediate subordinates with whom he felt he had good communica- 
tion and who would not be involved in any of the formal training 
adminstered by the AMA. The questionnaires were then administered to 
the two additional people in a way which insured their anonymity 
to the extent it was possible. 

This process was repeated in each of the State Educational 
Agencies; the top twenty- four administrators were interviewed, com- 
pleted a questionnaire, and identified two subordinates who were to 
complete the questionnaire. This gdjfg a maximum possible population 
of seventy- two people in each State'. Thus twenty- four of these 
respondents were directly involved in the training program and 
forty- eight were, from the standpoint of those in the program, likely 
to be positively biased toward? their superior. We assume the presence 
of "good .-communications" means’ the individuals picked’ will be 
sensitiver to the influences of : the training, or, at the minimum,' ' 
more, sensitive to effects than persons excluded from this selection 7 - 
process. 0 

Research Variables Studied 

Since this was the first year of a comprehensive training : i 
effort and because the program was likely to have greatest impact ~ • 
in two areas — (1) individual awareness/knowledge and 1 (2) foie rela- : 
tionships and group standards- -it was decided to conceptualize the ... 
research areas as falling into what ReniS Likert has called caudal 
and intervening organizational variables. Causal variables are ones 

.t 



, • : 28 

There is one exception to this statement; in Experimental 
State #1, two people who were not included in the pre-trainirig inter- 
views and who were not involved in the "Top Management Briefing" 
but were asked to participate in the training as the program developed, 
were added to the interview schedule. In short, these two persons 
were not originally picked for the training but were added later. 
Neither of these individuals were from the top twelve administrative 
group . 

This increased the maximum possible population in this State 
to seventy- eight. 
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which 



? . . . determine the course of developments within 
an organization and the results achieved by the 
organization. Causal variables include only those 
independent variables which can be altered or changed 
by the organization and its management 

The ’'intervening variables” reflect the internal 
state ana health of the organization, e.g., the 
loyalties, attitudes, motivations, performance 
goals, and perceptions of all members and their 
collective capacity for effective interaction, 
communication and decision making. 

In the context of this pilot training project, the causal variables 
are those related to organizational planning and the intervening 
variables are those which are related to what the AMA called pro- 
fessional management and involves management theory, principles, 
leadership, communication, control, and motivation. It was not 
assumed — since the training was only recently completed — that signif- 
icant effects would be present in the area of organizational output, 
the third category in Likert's analysis. ^ There are a set of docu- 
ments which were produced by each State as they undertook the "Educa- 
tional Planning Process" program and which contain goals, priorities, 
etc.: However, these documents, in our opinion, represent intentions, 
not necessarily processes and policies which have had the opportunity 
to be implemented and affect organizational output. 

Finally, it should be noted that this report will not cover the 
impact of the training on both the State Educational Agencies and the 
respective Pilot Local Educational Agencies. .The report will be 
restricted to only the State Educational Agencies. 22, 33 

29 

Rensis Likert, The Human Organization (New York: McGraw-Hill, 

1967), pp. 28-29 

^Likert, p. 29. 

^Likert, p. 29. 

A report on the first year's effects of training on both the 
State and Local levels will' -be available when the forthcoming doctoral 
dissertation by one of the members of the research team is completed. 
It is anticipated that this material will be available by June, 1972. 

Data gathering at the local level paralleled the process at the 
State level throughout the research effort. 

?^An analysis of impact at both levels will be available in the 
report due to USQE on August 31, 1972; it will integrate research 
findings from both the first and second year of evaluation. 
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Design of the Questionnaire 

/ S . ■ • j 

T The questionnaire wals designed around two areas; rh'e first - 
was related to that part of the goals of the AMA program 1 which 
involved organizational planning and were intended to measure the 
attitude of; organizational members toward these goals. The 
following questionnaire items were selected to provide this 
information. 

t 

Organizational Planning Process 

1. My organization's overall plan is operable. 5 (Item #40) : ? 

2. As I. see it 3 planning is an' integral part cf running the 
State's schoolsv -' {Item #39) 

. 3. The kinds of: things I am doing will make a long term 

contribution to education. (Item #29) 

4. The goals of;. this organization are articulated. 1 (Item #4) 

5 . „ Our : goals are realistic and attainable with our best 

efforts I (Item #5) 

. 6. My organization's policy statements are cleai*. : (Item #41) 

7. My organization's performance standards are understood. 

(Item #42) 

8. Higher management's reactions to the problems' which 1, reach 
them are fair. (Item #33) 

! L 

The second set of items relates to role relationships between 
members of the organization and standards which work units hold, j 

Role Relationships and Group Standards 

1. My work group understands what lire are trying to achieve. 
(Item #26) 

2. My manager makes .it clear he is committed to the 5 success of 
. our projects. (cltem.#30) 

. f 3. ; My manager encourages and supports innovation. (Item '#14) 

4.. My group works har<& to achieve its goals. (Item^#12) 

5. The people I work with participate appropriately 1 in setting 
the goals of our work. (Item #23) 

6. I am appropriately involved in decisions affecting my work. 
(Item #6) 

7. Based on information I have received from my boss , I lcnow if 
I am measuring up in my job. (Item #11) 

8. My boss has expressed belief that the American Management 
Association's training program will be helpful. :: (Item #43) 



34 . . •: . ••• an* 

. This item was excluded from the questionnaire administered to 
the control State. - 
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Taken together, these sixteen items are the totality of the 
material to be taken from the questionnaire. 5 The items were 
developed frojg.the theory provided by Rensis Likert in The Human 
Organization. 

A seven point scale: was the basis for= responses to the items; •: 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Not at all Fairly often Very often 

In an effort to expand the time frame of the research data, the 
questionnaire was designed to involve two sets of responses to the 
items — a perspective on ; the organization when the questionnaire was 
being administered and an additional perspective. During the adminis- 
tration of the questionnaire prior to the training, the perspectives 
were Fall, 1969, and Fall, 1970. During the post- training administra- 
tion the perspectives were Spring, 1971, and Fall, 1971. This was 
done in order to have a simulated time-series which would describe the 
organization in the past, immediately prior to training, immediately 
following training and the expected future and i expands the data as 
indicated below: •: ! . 



Questionnaire Data Base 

/ V l * 

Fall, 1969 Fall, 1970 



Spring, 1971 Fall, 1971 



Experiment #1 0 
Experiment #2 0 
Control State 0 



0 »• X 

0 X 

0 



0 0 

0 0 

O ' 0 



Note: 0 = observation; X = training 



No assumption will be made that the past and future dimensions 
are as reliable as the immediate pre- and post -measurement; although 
we have no reason to believe this data is not. equally reliable between 
States, particularly in terms of the Fall, 1969 data. The question of 
the reliability of the future data. Fall, 1971, is considerably more 



35 

■•««• The questionnaire including the cover sheet was a 4-1/4 page 
document containing forty-three attitudinal items. (Cf. Appendix B.) 
Of these;, we have utilized sixteen. This was an arbitrary decision 
based on what we considered to be the most critical items and a 
preliminary factor analysis of items. Additional item, analysis will 
be included in the forthcoming doctoral dissertation. 

36 

Cf. , Likert, Op. Cit ♦ A multiple correlation analysis of the 
items revealed a significant level of correlation existed between the 
items. This was the ronly analysis of the i terns undertaken : during the 
research. A comprehensive factor analysis is currently being; done:- and 
will be reported in the forthcoming doctoral dissertation and in the 
second year evaluation report. 
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complex due to the advent of the training in two organizations and not 
in the third. 

‘ • . ■ r ■ 

= •: From our standpoint, the most useful data is the immediate pre- 
and; post-measurements, and these will receive major emphasis in the 
text. 

Statistical Analysis of the Questionnaire Data 

The major problem of statistical analysis of the questionnaire 
data was : to .select a statistic which would apply a comprehensive 
and powerful -it.est to the data. A sub-set of this problem was to 
determine simultaneously to what extent the compared groups were 
similar or dissimilar and to what extent the training was; producing ; 
change as measured by the questionnaire items. 

The statistical test chosen for this purpose was Two-Way 
Analysis of Variance. Conventionally, there are two ways this partic- 
ular statistic can be designed. One design enables only 1 ' a ; 
comparison of row and column variance and a second enables a compari- 
son of row and column variance plus a test for interaction between 
rows and columns. 37 The latter form was selected on the grounds 
it was important to know if the interaction of training effects and 
differences between . States were 1 significantly influencing analysis 
of the row and column data. In- essence, this is a check on the selec- 
tion-maturation problem which was questionably controlled by the 
research design (Cf. p.25 of this section). 

What this particular statistic does is (1) tests for the 
existence of significant differences between the States which are 
being compared (this test is made on the basis of both the mean 
scores and the variances about each of these means). In addiiton, 
it (2) tests, on the same grounds --means and variance about the 
means --for the effects of training on the basis of before and after 
scores . 

The first of -these tests, in effect, holds time constant, and 
answers to question, "Are these groups statistically different from 
each other?". This is represented by row variance and is summarized 
by the value of the F statistic. The other analysis, column variance, 
examines for differences over time and provides an ansi^er to the question, 
"Did the training program have a statistically significant effect?". 
Throughout, the .05 level of significance will be the minimum basis 
for the decision that training did produce a difference. 



37 

Hubert Blalock, Social Statistics (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1960), 

pp. 253-64. Cf. especially, p. 264. * ; ' 
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Design of the Open-Ended Interviews 



The persons interviewed in the State Educational Agencies were 
the twenty- four top administrators chosen by the State Superintendent 
to participate in the training. This population remained unchanged 
during both of the interviews. However, due to decisions which were 
made as the program developed, some of these individuals were not as 
fully involved as initially expected. In State #1, sixteen out of the 
twenty- four went through both Top Management Briefing and the 
Educational Planning Process programs. In Experimental State #2, 
twenty out of the twenty.-? four went through both programs. ;This 
mid-stream correction may have effected the attitudes of the individu- 
als who expected to be included and were not. This will not consti- 
tute a problem in the material to be reported. The analysis of the 
interviews is restricted to the top twelve administrators in each of 
the State Educational Offices; the members of this sub -population 
went through the program as initially conceived. 

Conducting the Interviews 

Each of the interviews was conducted in a Setting which insured 
maximum privacy and a minimal possibility of interruption. With 
extraordinarly few exceptions, the interviews were conducted without 
interruption. Each interview involved thirteen general questions, 
was tape recorded, and lasted approximately one hour. Respondents 
were assured that- the material they provided would remain' anonymous 
to both the other members of the State Educational Agency and the APIA; 
and, in addition, the material would be presented in the final report 
in such a way that it would not be possible to identify the person 
who provided the information.^ 

The questions asked were: 

.. 1. What do you feel you will obtain (obtained) from the AMA 
training? 

2. What is the attitude of your boss toward the AMA training? 

3. -What do you see as the most important aspects of your job? 

4. What is the function of your division or department? 

5. How are major decisions made in this organization? 

6. What are the roadblocks to change in this organization? 

7. What resources are not being used? 

8. How do you feel about the direction your organization is 
moving in? 

9. What is the role of planning in the State’s school system? 

10. How does planning occur in the organization? 

11. How do you 'communicate your plans? 

12. What is your role in your organization? 

13. Do you enjoy your role? 
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This material was typed by a special secretary at the AMA 
location in Hamilton, New York. The secretary was instructed to let 
no one other than herself have access to the documents she produced 
from the tape recordings; the typed material was kept in a locked file 
throughout the time it was being rtyped and was given to the research 
team as soon as it was completed. 
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Each of these questions were asked and,; after the initial response 
was completed, followed by one or more non-directive probes, "tell 
me more" or "is there anything you would like to add?.", etc. After 
this, sub-questions were asked and also followed by non-directive probes. 
There was usually one sub-question asked which narrowed the focus 
of the general question into a specific area. 

Of these thirteen questions, only six will be used to establish 
the data base for this report. These are: 

What do you feel you will obtain (obtained) from the AHA 
training? 

What is the attitude of your boss toward the AMA training? 

How are major decisions made? 

What are the roadblocks to change in this organization? 

How do you feei about the direction your organization is 
moving in? 

What is the role of planning in running the State's 
schools? 

,.In order to show the potential of each of these questions, the 
interview situation will be, described. Question A was followed by 
a number of non-directive probes and contained no s ub -quest! ons . 

Question B was constructed and handled similarly. Question C, 

"Hoi* are major decisions made?", contained three sub -questions. 

"Can you cite a critical incident?", "Describe how a major decision was 
recently made.", and, if appropriate, "Draw a chart.". Question D, 

"What are the roadblocks to change in this organization?", was 
followed by the sub -quest ion, "What resources are not being used?". 
Question E, "How do you feel about the direction your organization is 
moving in?", was followed the sub -question, "Is it moving where it 
should?". Question F, "JVhat is the role of planning in running the 
State’s school system?", was followed by,. "Is planning an integral 
part of running the State’s schools?", ; ;: :i 

In all cases, the interviewer attempted to insure, through non- 
directive probes, that the interviewee had responded to the question 
as fully as he could or v/ished. Then a sub -quest ion was asked. 

This general orientation was modified as. it seemed appropriate in 
the context of the interviews; for example, when the respondent had 
already answered the sub-question, an attempt was made to obtain more 
information but the question itself was not formally asked. Aside 
from this type of modification, the pattern or process was repeated 
as exactly as possible 59 with each of the respondents. 



A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 



The interviewer worked from a set. of cards which 
contained the main and sub -quest ions; these cards were used to 
structure each of the interviews; the ordering of items was always 
maintained. 



Analysis of the Semi-Structured Interview Data 



The material produced by the interviews^® was content coded. 

This involved the development of a set of coding categories for each 
of the general questions and a scaling technique. In other words, a 
procedure was initiated to organize this information in a way that 
would provide answers to specific questions being researched. These 
categories were developed on the basis of the goals of the AMA 
training program and, as in the- case of rhe questionnaire, the areas 
which the training had the greatest potential to impact. In addition, 
a random sample of the interviews was inspected in order to obtain a 
sense of the categories which xvere likely to appear throughout the 
materials. A seven point scale was used to record the data generated 
by analysis of the typed interviews: Although the adjectives used to 

denote the intensity of statements to each of these categories was 
made idiosyncratic to each particular category to be scaled, the intent 
was to utilize a similar scaling process throughout the process.42 

The content analysis instrument produced for this purpose contain- 
ed seventh-five categories- we will utilize only twenty-three in this 
report. ^ These twenty- three categories and the interview questions 
to which they are associated are listed below* * 
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The tape recorded material produced approximately fifteen pages 
of double spaced material per respondent. This material has been • 
given an anonymous code number and is available in the Maxwell Library. 

• 4 . 1 , . 

. Cf. Robert North, Content Analysis (Evanston: Northwestern 

Univ. Press, 1963);; Ole R- Holsti , Content Analysis . for the Social 
Sciences and Humanities (Reading, Massachusetts : Addison -Wes ley , 

1969) ; and Bernard Berelson, Content Analysis in Communi cation Research 
(Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1952) . 

-.42 

The coding sheet utilized for this purpose is found in Appendix 
C. 
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categories excluded from this report will be included 
doctoral dissertation available in. the Spring of 
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Interview Questions and Content Analysis Categories : 

A. What do you think you will obtain (obtained) from the 

. . AMA training? r -‘- 

1. Definition of the, institution 's mission. 

2. Modify previously established objectives. 

3. Identify and analyze alternative courses of action. 

4. Determine priorities. 

5. ^Define standards of performance for key administrators . 

6. Specify task completion dates and action assignments . 

7. Assign responsibilities to subordinate units. 

8. Design a methodology by which future performance may 
be evaluated in relation to the performance specified 
in the plan. 

9. Produce and inclement a long-range strategic plan. 

10. Establish credibility of planning. 

11. Promote cooperative team work. 

B. ll/hat is the attitude of your boss toward the AMA training 
program? 

l 

12. (Question acts as research category; no sub - cl as s i f i ca- ; * 

tion necessary.) ' 

C. . How are major decisions made? 

.13. Involvement in decision-making. 

14. Quality (effectiveness) of decision-making. 

D. What are some of the roadblocks to change? 

... . • v - .i * * 

15. Organization reacts to problems rather than anticipates'- 
and deals with problems. 

16. Sense or State Educational Agency mission. 

17. Employee inter-personal skills. 

18. Amount of cooperative teamwork .present . 

19. Degree to which persons within organization will support 

change. I 

E. How doiyou feel about the direction your organization is 
moving in? . 

^ . \ 

20. (Question acts as research category; no sub -classifica- 
tion necessary.) 

jr . 

F. What is the role of planning in running the State's schools? 

. ... 21. Role of planning (how integral is it?) 

22. Need for planning (how much is needed?). 

23. Emergence of. planning (when it became an issue?). 
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With the exception of Questions A § B,. and their respective content 
categories, all of these categories were applied to the typed interview 
material obtained from each of the States. The first two questions 
were only asked in the two experimental States and hot asked in the 
control State. These two questions could have applicability only in 
the States whi ch were to undergo or did undergo the AHA program. 

A comparative analysis of the data obtained from only the two experi- 
mental States, will, be presented in the report; in all other instances, 
the material reported will involve all three States. 

1 

Content, categories one through; 10, 16 and 21 through 23 are what 
we earlier called causal variables- related to the organizational 
planning process; categories 11 through 15 and 17 through 19 are what 
we called intervening variables related to role relationships and 
group standards . 

Procedures Used in Content Coding 

Since the validity of this entire procedure depended heavily 
upon shared tinderstanding between the people doing the coding, the 
process by which the content analysis recording materials (the content 
domains and analysis of the sample interviews) was developed involved 
the coders . as.. ^deeply as possible. In order to insure this material 
would be treated as objectively as possible, the field : researcher and 
the two persons responsible for conducting the field research for the 
August, 1972 evaluation report were chosen to undertake this project 
and do the coding. Every effort was made to insure mutual understand- 
ing and mutuality of the way ; the material was coded. Several trial 
runs were undertaken in which each of the coders independently coded 
the same interview and then the product was compared to determine 
if there was a high degree of similarity in the way each person was 
proceeding. Once this seemed to be the case, the entire body of 
seventy-twq interviews was coded. 

The coders .read the entire interview document prior to coding. 

This i*a s done to avoid the assumption the interviewee* s verbal 
response always proceeded in an exactly logical or sequential manner; 
through this approach, it was possible to incorporate remarks which 
were appropriate to an earlier section of the interview but were not 
articulated until later. The intent was to give the respondent 
every possible opportunity to provide recordable material for the 
research; since this meant, in many instances, matters which were keyed 
directly to the goals of the AMA project, this also means that, if 
anything, there will be a positive bias to the scores ‘recorded. 

Statistical Analysis of the Content Data 

Since the number of people included in this analysis is small, it 
was necessary to select statistical tests which were expressly designed 
for small samples — non-parametric statistics. Since the semi- 
structured interview is designed to enable the respondent to project 
his own definition of the situation onto the research question, 
there was considerable fluxuation of the number of respondents to each 
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of the research categories defined by the coding instrument. This 
fluxuation provides one point of analysis and, the scaling technique 
which recorded the intensity of response provided a second point of 
analysis. In order to test for differences of intensity of reaction, 
the Kruskal- Wallis One-Way analysis of variance was applied to the 
scale scores. This test is capable of handling extremely small 
numbers of respondents and still provide a meaningful analysis of 
the probability of differences between groups . 

A second test was also necessary. This test was to determine 
if the training program had the effect of significantly increasing the 
awareness of the respondents of the various areas being researched. 

In other words, the problem was to test to see if the number of 
persons who responded to the research categories was different after 
the training than before and to compare the several states on this 
basis. The test chosen for this purpose was the Binomial Test of 
Proportions . ^ 

These two tests will enable decisions to be made on the 
grounds of (1) "Is there a difference between the groups as to the 
importance attributed to a research domain?’ 5 , and (2) "Is there a 
significant fluxuation of respondents, independent of intensity 
expressed, between the before and after interview?’’. In other 
ifords, "Do more people become conscious of the particular issue?". 
Comparisons between the experimental and control State will be 
made on both of these bases. 

Summary 



This section has presented the provisional research design and 
the final design used in the study. An analysis of the strengths 
and weaknesses of each has been made. The way the research data 
was gathered and the determination of the sample populations has 
been explained. Each of the data gathering techniques --quest ion - 
aires and semi-structured interviews — and their design and 
implementation have been discussed at some length. Finally, the 
types of statistical analysis and the underlying logic which led 
to their selection has been presented. 
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Cf. , Sidney Siegel, Non -Parametri c Statistics for the 
Behavioral Sciences (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1956), pp. 184-93. 
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This s set ion will be focused on the question, "To what extent did 
the AMA program change the attitudes of people in the two experimental 
organizations ?**. Because of the nature of the training design and the 
type of training administered, this general question is composed of 
two sub-questions. "What impact did the training have on individual 
awareness/knowledge in relation to organizational planning?", and, 

"What impact did the program have on role expectations and group 
standards?” . 

This analysis rests on the assumption that organizational members 
behave on the basis of a complex network of beliefs, values, norms, 
and definitions of reality which are specific to the organization. 
Training is presumed to be an effort to modify this set of orientations 
to the "everyday world" in the organization. 

We do not assume there is necessarily a direct relationship be- 
tween expressed beliefs and actual behavior — that beliefs and values 
people hold are necessarily consistent with their overt behavior. 

Attitudinal change is a necessary condition to changing organi- 
zational behavior but not ja necessary and sufficient condition. Social 
reality in an organization is considerably more complex and is in all 
cases conditioned by perceived possibilities of action "in-the- 
situation". These possibilities are, as suggested earlier, shaped by 
the environment (political-economic-social) of the organization, 
relationships between and among departments, group norms or standards, 
action possibilities created by technology, and the orientation of 
individual's toward organizational processes. 

Based on an examination of the training program, it was decided 
that the most probable impact of the training would be in two areas: 

(1) individual awareness/knowledge and (2) role relationships and 
group standards. These areas were called linkages to organizational 
change. If the role of organizational planning was to change in the 
organization (and therefore change the organization) , these would be 
the two "forces" which would promote the change — a change which would 
ultimately be reflected in both behavior patterns and the output or 
effectiveness of the organization. 

In order to study this set of factors, two kinds of data were 
collected; the first of these was produced through content analysis of 
the semi-structured interviews with the top twelve administrators in 
each of the three States. This data is based on the administrators* 
responses to thirteen general questions about organizational processes 
and planning. 

The second kind of data was produced by questionnaires which were 
applied to a specially selected population of people. This population 
was composed of the top twenty- four administrators in the State Educa- 
tional Offices plus forty-eight of these administrators* subordinates . 
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The subordinates were selected on the basis of the organizational 
superiors belief that good communication existed between them; using 
this criteria, each of the administrators picked two subordinates to 
be included in the study. None of the subordinates went through the 
training program. 

Thus the population to which the questionnaire was administered 
contains the people most likely to experience the immediate effects 
of the training program as it is translated into the organization. 

And there. is overlapping between two populations: the top twelve 

administrators who provided the content data are also included in the 
population that provided the questionnaire data- 



Reporting Format 



When the research data is reported, the material from the top 
twelve will be presented first and then followed by the questionnaire 
material which is taken from the larger population of respondents, 

We chose this reporting- sequence because it is consistent with, the way 
the training program was designed and implemented. The priogram xested 
on the assumption organizational change would start at the top and 
work downward. 

Two general headings will be used to organize the research 
findings: (A) Organizational Planning Process and (B) Role Relation- 

ships and Group Standards. Each of these general headings has been 
broken into several s ub -headings ; these sub-headings were developed to 
provide conceptual clarity and greater simplicity in reporting the 
findings . 



Statistical Analysis 



Presentation of the statistical analysis is quite complex despite 
our efforts to simplify everything that ‘could be simplified. Con-, 
sequently, it is important that a clear understanding is built with 
regard to the information each of the statistics provides and how this 
is represented in the tables included in this text. 

Three statistics were utilized; two ivere applied to the content 
analysis material and one was applied to the questionnaire material- 



Analysis of the Interview Material 



One of the statistics applied to the content data was the Kruskal- 
Wallis One-Way Analysis of Variance. This test is designed for very 
small samples and enables decisions to be made about the comparability 
or lack of comparability of tw;o groups. 
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The procedure utilized in this test is to pool the scores of 
individuals from both groups and then _ank this total set of data from 
high to low; each individual's score is translated into an ordered 
ranking in which the highest individual score in the pool would re- 
ceive the lowest numerical score. In other words, the individual 
whose response was highest would receive the ranking of one, the 
individual xvith the second highest response would receive a two, etc. , 
until all individuals have been ranked. A special technique is 
utilized to handle ties in ranking. Then this aggregate data which is 
composed of responses from both groups is redistributed back to in- 
dividual group rankings. Based on a comparison of the strength of 
these rankings in each group, a decision can be made, based on prob- 
ability, about whether the groups are or are not different. 

So, the Kruskal-lVallis test enables us to make a decision as to 
which group placed the greatest emphasis on the research category. 

This test is not affected by the number of respondents in each group; 
it simply says (given whatever number of respondents there were) is 
the ddgree of emphasis different between the groups? The test statis- 
tic which provides this information is the K statistic. Only when 
this value is : such that the .05 or greater level of signifi cancel is 
obtained will be say a difference existed between the groups being 
studied; 

A second test was included to examine the question of what kinds 
of flucuations were occurring in the number of respondents and whether 
or not these flucuations were significant between groups. This is an 
important question because the semi-structured interview was designed 
to enable the respondent to say what was important to him . at that 
particular point in time. If the training program had an impact on 
attitudes, it is possible that a larger number of people would become 
aware of specific issues after the training than were aware of the 
same issues prior to training. 

In other words, the question we wanted to explore was, "Did the 
training have the effect of changing the. population of people who were 
aware of specific issues?”. Since we could answer the question of 
changing emphasis by the test previously described, we wanted to deter- 
mine if, independent of intensity of reaction, aggregate awareness 
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In case the reader is not familiar with this terminology, the .05 
level of significance means that if we say a difference exists between 
groups we would expect to be incorrect in making this inference only 
five times out of a hundred. By the phrase greater significance we mean 
the .01 cr .001 level which means we would expect to be incorrect in 
saying a difference existed between the groups only once out of one 
hundred ; times or once out of one thousand times respectively. The 
greater the significance the greater the probability: of a correct 
decision. 
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changed. The Binomial Test of Proportions provides this information. 

It provides a useful analysis £o long as the population is less than 
twelve ; in those cases where all of the persons interviewed provided 
information relevant to the research category, the test has no 
meaning because awareness of the issue already existed for all people. 

The test statistic which summarized this information is the Z 
statistic; only when this value is such that the .05 level (or greater) 
is obtained will we say a difference existed between the groups studied. 



Summary: Statistics Used to Analyze Content Material 



Maj : or reliance will be placed in the text on the Kruskal-Wallis 
statistic; in a. number of instances the test of proportions also will 
be used. The first of these tells us if there is a significant change 
in the degree of emphasis given to a particular research category when 
one group is compared to another. The. second test tells us if there 
was’ a- significant increase in the degree of aggregate awareness , in- 
dependent of intensity expressed, which can be attributed to the 
effect of training or which existed between the groups. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that interpretation of these 
statistics is more straightforward in some instances than in others. 
Because interview questions which were directly related to expected or 
actual experience with the AMA. training program were only relevant to 
the two Experimental States, we are faced with the problem of a weak 
research design whenever these kinds of questions are encountered. In 
other words, with regard to such questions we are in the situation of 
a research design in which there is no Control group (and which is 
subject to all the problems we attributed to the provisional research 
design which was described in the. methodology chapter) . ^ This problem 
of validity of interpretation will occur xdienever content categories 
which were developed in relation to the first and second interview 
question are included in the report.^ 

Twelve out of the twenty-three content categories which will be 
reported were drawn from responses t<"» the first two interview questions ; 
the interpretation of these twelve items should be regarded as more 
tenuous than is the case with the remaining eleven content categories. 
Even though we were aware of this problem, we decided to include the 
twelve items because they bear a; direct relationship to the goals of 
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Cf . , pp- 16 in the Methodology Section. 
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Cf . , Appendix c , interview questions 1 and 2. 
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training and to the attitudes of the top twelve administrators toward 
the training. 

The remaining eleven categories are all based on the "Non- 
equivalent Control Group" research design and can, therefore, be 
interpreted more meaningfully. Far fewer threats to the validity of 
interpretation are present in this context because of the research 
design. 



Analysis of the Questionnaire Items 



Only one statistical test was applied to the questionnaire item: 
the Parametric Two-Way Analysis of Variance. This test provides a two- 
fold analysis of the data. The first analysis is called column variance 
in the context of this study, analysis of column variance is an analy- 
sis of the effect of training . The analysis of column variance will 
tell us if - change occurred between the scores obtained in , two different 
time periods . 

The second test is based on an analysis of row variance; for the 
purposes of this study, this means an analysis of differences between 
the States , independent of changes that occurred over time vrithin the 
States*. In other words, the test enables us to answer the question, 

"Are the States different from each other in the amount of emphasis 
given to a particular item when change in emphasis given to the item 
is held constant and our only concern is the amount or emphasis given 
in each of the States for a specified time period?". 

The reader should be sure that the differences between these two 
types of tests, column variance and row variance are clearly understood 
before proceeding further in the text. 

Again, we will use only .05 or greater levels of significance to 
decide whether the groups are different from each other or if tfiere was 
significant change in the amount of emphasis given to a particular 
item during a specified. time period. 

In particular, we will be concerned about the time period. Fall, 
1970, to Spring, 1971; this is the immediate pre- and post-training 
time period. Analysis of other periods, the Fall, 1969, to Fall, 1970, 
and the Spring, 1971, to (conjectured) Fall, 1971, will also be made 
but these will receive much less emphasis. 

With one exception, there will be only one research design evoked 
in the analysis of the questionnaire data, and it will be the "Non- 
equivalent Control Group Design". Thus, the meaning of the question- 
naire data is generally more straightforward than was the case of the 
content items . The one exception is the last questionnaire item which 
asked about the attitude of managers toward the AMA training; this 
item was only applicable to the two Experimental States. When this 



exception is encountered in the text the reader will be reminded of 
the problems that are involved. 



Research Data: Section I 



Organizational Planning Process 



All of the material presented in this section is related to the 
goals of the training program; due to the number of variables involved 
.. and because, of the need for conceptual unification, the section is 
divided into four sub- areas: 

(A) Definition of the Mission of the Organization 

(B) . Mobilization of Organizational Planning 

(C) Operational Impact of Training on Organizational 

Planning - 

(D) Credibility of the Planning Process 

Throughout this section and the one which follows, we will follow a 
pattern of presenting the content analysis data before the question- 
naire data. This will give the reader the reactions of the top twelve 
administrators and then the reactions of individuals from the State 
Educational Agencies who are from multiple levels in the organization 
and. had different kinds of relationship to the training program. 

Definition of the Mission of the Organization 



Four perspectives on the question of definition of organization 
mission will be made; these perspectives are: provided by three- -items 
from the content analysis and one item from the questionnaire. 

Since the content categories were drawn from various parts of the 
interviews, three comments will be provided with each of the catego- 
ries. These; comments will identify the general interview question 
which provided the main opportunity for the respondent t : o. provide 
material for the content category, the range of i scale possibilities^ 
which liras used to code the interview material andthe States to which 
the category liras applicable. 

Content categories 



1. Definition of Institution’s mission 

Interview question: What do you expect to obtain (obtained) from 
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"No codeable response" was given a "zero". 
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Range of Scale 
Possibilities: 

States : 

Sense of SED Mission 



the AMA's training program? 

(1) no value to (7) maximum value 

Experimental States only 



Interview question: What are some of the roadblocks to organiza- 

tional change? 

Range of Scaie (1) major roadblock which always stops organi- 

Possibilities : zational change to (7) weak roadblock/seldom 

stops change 

States: Experimental States and Control State 

3. Feelings about the direction the organization is moving 

Interview question: How do you feel about the direction your 

organization is moving? 

Range of Scale (1) not satisfied at all to (7) completely 

Possibilities: satisfied 

States: Experimental States and Control . St ate (here- 

after called Ej, E2, and Contirclj . 

The questionnaire item is: - 

4. The kinds of things I am doing will make a long term contribution 
to education . 

As with all questionnaire items, four time perspectives were 
applied tb this item — Fall, 1969; Fall, 1970 (immediate pre-program 
period). Spring, 1971 (immediate post-program period), and Fall, 
1971. The scale alternatives with which the person could respond 
ranged from not at all (1) to very often (7). "No response" was 
recorded as "zero”. (Since this circumstance is true of all 
questionnaire items, no further commentary on the response modes 
will be made.) 
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Item 1 



Definition of the Institution's Mission 
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cal-Wallis One-Way Analysis of Variance 
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H= 1.219 
Sig.= NS 
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Item 2 ; Sense of SED Mission 
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Since this is the first interpretative example of the statistical 
findings, the commentary will go into extra detail in order to enable 
the reader to more clearly follow the process. References to material 
in the appendices will be made at critical junctures where information 
that could not be included in the previous statistical tables is 
available. This will not be a frequent practice, but on certain occa- 
sions it will occur. 

Item #1, " Definition of the Institution’s Mission” , was applica- 
ble only to the two Experimental groups. In the Fall of 1970 (when 
data was gathered prior to the training program) no statistically 
significant differences existed betiveen the two Experimental States as 
to the value of defining the institution’s mission, and in the Spring 
of 1971 (when data was -gathered after the program had been executed) 
no differences existed. Analysis of each State over time. Fall, 1970, 
to Spring, 1971, revealed that no change in emphasis occurred in 
Experimental State #1. A statistically significant change did occur 
in Experimental State #2; this change was due to decreased •emphasis 
being placed on defining the institution’s mission.^ Statistically 
significant change in the one State was not, however, sufficient to 
produce differences between the Experimental States in the post-train- 
ing period. 

From the viewpoint of research design item 2, ’ ’Sense of SEP 
(State Educational Department) Mission” , provides a more sound basis 
for assessment;^ data for this item was gathered from all three States. 

The amount of emphasis given to this category as a roadblock to 
change was not affected by the training program. Comparison of each 
Experimental State with the Control State both before and after train- 
ing revealed no differences between any of the States. And analysis of 
each State through time (Fall to Spring) also indicated no significant 
change had occurred in emphasis given the role sense of SED missions 
played as a roadblock to organizational change^ 

The test of proportions was also applied to this item in an effort 
to answer the question, ’’Was awareness of this variable (independent 
of emphasis) different between the States, and did it change over time?”. 
Out of nine possible comparisons * two showed significant differences. 

The first was between Experimental organization #2 (hereafter called E 2 ) 
and the Control State prior to training; more people in E 2 were aware 



5 

We have indicated this shift point by placing a plus (+) on the 
schematic chart in the Appendix which depicts the relationships and 
statistics associated with this variable. Cf. Appendix A, p. v. 

Cf. Appendix A, p'. • vi for schematic. 
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of this variable than was the case in the Control group. This dif- 
ference between Eg and the Control was not present in the post- 
training period. 

In addition, when Eg was compared against itself for the two 
time periods, the same significant change was found; this change was 
one of reduced awareness of this variable as a roadblock in Eg- In 
the other Experimental State awareness remained the same over time and 
remained similar to the Control group both before and after training. 

The amount of emphasis placed on this variable as a roadblock to 
change was not effected by the training; in one State (Eg) training 
had the effect of reducing awareness of the variable. (In this con- 
text awareness simply means the number of people who provided data for 
the research variable.) 

Item #3, "How do you feel about the direction your organization 
is moving? ", was asked in all three States. No differences in satis- 
faction with organization direction existed between Experimental State 
#1 (hereafter called Ej) and the Control State prior to training; 
differences did exist, however, between Eg and the Control State prior 
to training; this difference was due to the Control State which reflect 
ed greater satisfaction with the organizational direction than did Eg. ? 

Comparison of Ej and E 7 for both pre- .and post- training periods 
indicated greater satisfaction existed with the direction organization 
Ej was moving than was the case in Eg. In fact, these differences were 
greater after training than before. 8 

Independent analysis of each of the three States showed no statis- 
tically significant change betv/een the Fall of 1970 and the Spring of 
1971 . . 

Since the maximum number of respondents (twelve top administra- 
tors) was included in each of the points of time and comp ar is ions, no 
test of differences in awareness could be made. 

Satisfaction with organizational direction was not effected by 
the training program in E^ as compared to the Control State; in the 
case of Eg, ..comparison with the Control State indicates relative satis- 
faction with organizational direction decreased as a consequence of 



7 

Cf. Appendix A, p. v for schematic. 

The statistical difference between Eg and the Control was .05 
prior to training and .01 following training; the significance level 
between E^ and Eg prior to training was .01 and .001 after. 
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training. Differences between the - two Experimental States remained in 
the same direction, (greater satisfaction in Ei than in E 2 ) and grew 
even greater as a consequence of training. 

Item 4: Fall, 1970 to Spring, 1971 

Item #4, !, The kinds of things I_ am doing will make a_ long term 
- contribution to education .", a questionnaire item, 9 revealed no sig- 
nificant differences existed between either Ej and the Control State 
or E 2 and the Control which could be attributed to either training 
(represented by column F on the previous tables) or differences be- 
tween any combination of these States (represented by row F on the 
previous tables). The degree to which people in the States believed 
they were doing things which would make a long term contribution to 
education did not change when the pre- and post-training periods are 
compared (column F in the tables) ; and, the relative strength of 
belief between the States (row F in the tables) was not statistically 
different in either Fall, 1970, or Spring, 1971. 

Item 4: Fall, 1969 to Fall, 1970 

Using the historical data which this item provided (Fall, 1969 to 
Fall, 197Q) indicates there were historical differences between the 
three States. Analysis indicated that the States were different in 
how much they believed they were contributing to education but there 
was no differential change through time. In short, Ej and the Control 
start different and end different for this period. The same general 
situation holds for E 2 and the Control State. If the means (X) for 
this set of comparisons is examined, a pattern of general increase in 
belief in all three States for the period Fail, 1970, and Fall, 1971, 
.can be discerned. By the period. Fall, 1970, to Spring, 1971, this 
trend had eliminated the statistical differences between the States. 

Item 4: Spring, 1971 to Fall, 1971 

The post-training period. Spring, 1971, to (conjectured) Fall, 
1971, reveals no significant differences between: the Experimental 
States and the Control State. ; ... 



9 

Cf. Appendix A, p. x for graphs. 
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DATA SUMMARY 



DEFINITION OF THE MISSION OF THE ORGANIZATION 
Fall, 1970— Spring, 1971 



| IMPACT OF TRAINING 



Item 


Type of Data 


Positive 

Effect 


No 

Effect 


Negative 
Effect ! 




CONTENT 






i 


1 


* Definition of the Institution's 
Mission 




El 


E 2' i 


2 


Sense of SED Mission 




Ep E 2 


1 


3" 


Feelings about the direction the 
organization is moving 




E i> E 2 






QUESTIONNAIRE 1 








4 


The kinds of things I am doing will 
make a long term contribution to 
education. 




E E 

1’ 2 





Training had no effect on the value given to defining the institu- 
tion's mission, in fact, it reduced it in State E?. Considered as a 
roadblock to change, the training again had no effect (positive or 
negative) in/ changing the degree to which this was a problem. The 
tests for awareness, as reflected by the number of people who provided 
data to the research category, showed no differences except that E 2 
became less aware of this variable as a roadblock. This does not mean 
emphasis changed in E 2 ; it only means that significantly fewer people 
mentioned it. Feelings of satisfaction with : the direction the organi- 
zation was moving did not change as a result of training; initial dif- 
ferences which existed prior to training in the two Experimental States 
increased or intensified as a result of the training. 

The questionnaire item which was focused on the degree people in 
the organizations felt they were making a long term contribution to 
education revealed a similar pattern; no training effects were manifest 
in the pre- to post-training period, and no differences between the 
State held. Vi ewed historically, (Fall, 1969 to Fall, 1970) there 
was a general trend in all three States to believe each was increasing 
its contribution to education and this trend was such that differences 
between the States were obliterated before the training was given. 

Overall, we conclude that the training program had no effect on 
attitudes about the value of defining the institution's mission, how 
much of a roadblock its definition constituted to organizational 
change, how satisfied people were with the direction their organization 
was pursuing or how much of a contribution the respondents were making 
to education. 
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Mobilization of Organizational Planning 

All of the material reported under this heading is drawn from the 
semi- structured interviews. : And all of the research categories -(eight 
in total) are steps which the AMA identified as essential to effective 
organizational planning. All of the items are AMA training goals. 

This data is, in addition, drawn only from the two Experimental 
States in terms of how the top twelve administrators in each of the 
respective States defined (1) xtfhat they expected to obtain from the 
AMA training and (2) what they said they obtained from the training. 

The Control State was not asked this question in the interviews. The 
question is, ’’Did the training change either the amount of emphasis 
given to the planning steps and/or the number of people who became 
aware of these various steps?". 

Since the same interview question was used to produce the material 
for all of the content categories, the range of scaling possibilities 
(1 = no value to 7 = maximum value) was the same for all categories 
and the same States were always involved, this information is not re- 
peated below each of the categories. 

1. Modify previously established objectives. 

2. Identify and analyze alternative courses of action. - 

3. Determine priorities. •' 

4. Define standards of performance for key administrators. 

5. Specify task .completion dates and action assignments. 

6. Assign responsibilities to subordinate units. 

7. Design a methodology by which future performance may be 
evaluated in relation to the performance specified in the 
plan. 

8. Produce and implement a long-range strategic plan. 




Item 1 



Modify previously established objectives 
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7a y Analysis of Variance 


i 

l 

H= 0.029 
Sig.= NS 




H= 0.475 
Sig.= NS 




H= 0.038 
Sig.= NS 


H= 0.288 
Sig.= NS 



Item 2 : Identify- and analyze alternative courses 

of action 
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i •' Item 3 : Determine Priorities 

! ' — 
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i Spring, 1971 
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Item 4 : Define standards of performance for 

key administrators 



i Fall, 1970 l 


Spring, 1971 


i Fall, 1970 to Spring, 1971 
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Sig.= NS 
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H= 0.360 
Sig.= NS 


H= 0.056 
Sig.= NS 


H= 0.150 
Sig.= MS 
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Item 5 



Specify task completion dates and 
action assignments 



! Fall, 1970 j j Spring, 1971 


i Fall, 1970 to Spring, 1971 j 
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Item 6 : Assign responsibilities to subordinate 

units 



! Fall, 1970 


; Spring, 1971 


Fall, 1970 to Spring, 1971 
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H= 0.083 
Sig.= NS 



H= 1.136 
Sig.= NS 



H= 1.361 
Sig.= NS 



H= 4.500 
Sig.=.05 




Item 7 : Design a methodology by which future 

performance may be evaluated in relation 
to the performance specified in the plan 
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Item 8 : Produce and implement a long-range 

strategic plan 
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10 


N . 
10 


Krus kal- Wallis One-W 


ay Analysis of Variance 


H= 0.634 
Sig.= NS 




H= 0.321 
Sig.= NS 


H= 0.375 
Sig.= NS 


H= 5.491 
Sig.=.05 
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Mo significant changes occurred on Item 1 or 2 > either between 
States or within particular States over the period Fall, 1970, to 
Spring, 1971. Training did not increase or decrease the euqphasis 
among the top twelve managers in the Experimental States with regard 
to the value of modifying previously established ob j ectives or identi- 
fying and analyzing alternative, courses of action . 

Item 3, Determine priorities , H decreased in value to the top 
twelve administrators between the Fall and Spring. The two States, Ej 
and E 2 were not statistically different before or after training and 
both States reflected significant change between the two time periods. 
In both States, greater value was placed on determination of priorities 
prior to training than was given after training. 

Define standards of performance for key administrators , Item 4, 
was not of different value to the two States either before or after 
training. No changes occurred within the organizations over time. 

The same circumstances hold for Item 5, Specify task completion 
dates and action assignments . 13 

The sixth item. Assign responsibilities: to subordinates ,!^ was not 
significantly different in the way it was regarded by the two States 
either before or after training. Although one State, E 2 , did reflect 
significant changes over time, this change was to decrease the emphasis 
given to assigning responsibilities to. subordinates . 

Both E}. and £3 were not statistically different prior to training 
or after training in terms of Item 7, Design a methodology by which . 
future performance may be evaluated in relation to the performance 
specified in the plan . 13 However, both States reflected significant 



10 

Cf. Appendix A, p. xi for schematic of Item 1 and p. xii for 
Item 2. 

11 

Cf. Appendix A, p. xiii for schematic. 

12 

Cf. Appendix A, p. xiv for schematic. 

13 

Appendix A, p. xv. 

14 

Appendix A, p. xvi. 

15 

Appendix A, p. xvii. 
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change during the pre- .post- time interval. This change was to decrease 
emphasis in this area; the amount of change was similar for both States 
because there were no differences between the States after training. 

The last item. Produce and implement a long-range strategic plan , 
changed in E 2 between the pre- and post-training period. This change 
was in a downward direction, less value was attributed after training 
than before. No differences existed between the Experimental States 
either before or after training. 

DATA SUMMARY 

MOBILIZATION OF ORGANIZATIONAL PLANNING 
Fall , 1570— Spring , 1971 



IMPACT' OF TRAINING 



Item 


Type of Data 


Positive 

Effect 


No 

Effect 


Negative 

Effect 


1 


CONTENT 








1 1 


Modify previously established 
objectives 




E l> E 2 




1 2 
1 . 


Identify and analyze alternative 
courses of action 




E l’ E 2 




; 3 

( 

i 


Determine priorities 






E 1 > E 2 


1 4 

i 

1 


Define standards of performance 
for key administrators 




E l> E 2 




1 5 

• 1 

! 


Specify task completion dates and 
action assignments 




e 1>! E 2 




j. 6 


Assign responsibilities to sub- 
ordinate units 




e i 


E 2 


7 


Design a methodology, by which future 
performance may be evaluated in 
relation to the performance speci- 
fied in the plan 






E l> E 2 


8 


Produce and implement a long- 
range strategic plan 




E 1 


e 2 



Analysis of these eight items (which constitute three- fourths of 
the training goals) revealed that in no case were the two Experimental 
States different from each other' either before or after training. 

With four exceptions, no change occurred within the- States. In two 
of these cases (Items 3 and 7) both States significantly decreased the 
emphasis they gave to these areas and in the other two cases (Item 6 
and 8), one of the States, decreased emphasis. 
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If the context from which these items were drawn is considered, 1 

i.e., responses of the top twelve administrators to the first general j| 

interview question, ’’What do you expect to obtain (obtained) from the 
AMA training? 7 ’, then it seems that with the exceptions indicated, they — 

obtained from the AMA what they expected to get. ] | 

• - 5 

These findings should, however, be interpreted with all of the 
caution that is appropriate to a research design which does not provide 
for the inclusion of at least one Control group. L. 



Operational Impact of Training on Organizational Planning 

This section is based ‘entirely on questionnaire items administered 
to all three States; these five items are designed to obtain perceptions 
about how specific aspects of organizational planning are realized in 
the organization. Since these items are related to on-going operations 
they are not -directly and . explicitly related to the AMA’s training 
goals but if the conceptual step is taken from the goals to what pur- 
suance cf the goals would mean in organizational operations, these items 
can be related. How the research team defined this relationship will 
be indicated in the comments following each item. Scaling of responses 
will not be discussed since this was explained earlier in the text and 
remained consistent throughout all of the questionnaire. 

1 . My organization* s overall plan is operable . 

This relates to two training goals: (1) established continuing 

objectives and. planning procedures for long-range achievement 
of the institution’s mission and (2) produced and are imple- 
menting a long-range strategic plan. As we conceive it, 
operability of the planning effort requires basic achievement 
of both of the AMA goals. 



I I 

? f 




n 

* t 

ii 




2 . The goals of this organization are articulated . 

Determination of priorities, a goal of AMA’s efforts, is seen 
to be the basic factor to which this item is tied. 

3. Our goals are realistic and attainable with our best efforts. 




As above, this item is related to the degree to which organi- 
zational priorities are operationally meaningful in the 
organization. 

4 . My organi zati on ’ s policy statements are clear . 
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Cf. Methodology section, pp. 25. 
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The training goals of (1) defining standards of performance 
for key administrators and (2) assigning responsibilities to 
subordinate units, are partially addressed by this item. 

My organi zation [ s performance standards are understood . 

This item is related to the extent to which the AMA goal of 
defining standards of performance for key administrators is 
achieved. 

All of the items in this analysis are drawn from the questionnaire 
and therefore include three conparative time periods each. Fall, 1969, 
to Fall, 1970, Fall, 1970, to Spring, 1971, and Spring, 1971, .to 
(conjectured) Fall, 1971. 
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Item 1 : W organization's overall plan is operable 
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- • The goals of this organization are articulated 
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Item #4: My organizations policy statements 
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Item 1: Fall, 19 70 , L to .Spring, 1971 

Beginning, fy_ organization's overall plan is operable , 18 we find 
a set of relationships which holds for almost all of the items; this 
relationship is that when Ej is compared to the Control State for this 
time period (the immediate and post-training period) , E* reflects 

no significant effects ofr training and when E 2 is compared to the 
Control State for this period of time, significant training effects 
are found. (This is found by examining the row F's on the previous 
tables.) 

Ei and the Control were not statistically different from each 
other (column F) . In the case of E 2 , there was no significant dif- 
ference between it and the Control State but there were training 
effects; training had the effect of stabilizing the amount of emphasis 
pla.ced on this variable in organization E 2 . In the Control State 
emphasis decreased. This can be seen in a comparison of the means 
of this • item. 

Item 1: Fall, 1969 . to Fall, 1970 

The condition of this ; variable in the past is interesting; Ej 
was different from the Control State (row F) and the amount of empha- 
sis placed over time was different (column F) — E^ showed a marked 
increase in emphasis over this time period while the Control State 
showed only slight increase in emphasis (based on a comparison of mean 
scores). The same general condition as far as emphasis is concerned 
holds for E 2 ; however, was not, independent of time, different 
from the Control State, whereas Ej was- 

Item 1: Spring, 1971, to, Fall, 1971 

For this period of time, no differences were expected to exist 
between Ei and the Control State either on the grounds of differential 
change in the extent to which the organization's goals were articulated 
or, holding time constant, the frequency with which goals would be 
articulated. The analysis of differences between E 2 and the Control 
was similar but with regard to changing emphasis, there was an expressed 
optimism in E 2 that their organizational goals would be more articulat- 
ed; this produced significant differences between these two States. 

Item 2: Fall, 19 70^ to Spring, 1971 

Item 2 , The goals of this organization are articulated, 19 again 
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Appendix A, p. xx. 
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shows no difference in the period Fall* 197 0, to Spring, 1971, in E^ 
in relation to the Control which can be attributed to training. Hold- 
ing the time period constant, analysis <k?os indicate, however, that 
these two States were significantly different from each other. Organi- 
zation E 2 when compared to the Control fc?r the same time period, shows 
both differences which are attributable to training and which are 
attributable to differences between the Spates. The first of the dif- 
ferences is more statistically significant than the second. 

Item 2: Fall, 1969, to Fall, 1970 



Looking to the past, significant differences existed between the 
States on all possible grounds. Holding time constant, each Experi- 
mental State was significantly different from the Control State (row F) . 
This is represented by the mean (Cf. previous table) of the Control 
group which was higher than E 2 ? s mean in the Fall, 196S, and was also 
higher in the. Fall, 1970. There was a grater increase or change' in 
the extent to which E 2 believed its goals were articulated than in the 
Control State. 

During the same period, all of the things said about E 2 also held 
for Ej in relation to the Control group- -with an even greater shift of 
emphasis on the extent to which goals were articulated in E-^ relative 
to the Control State. 

Item 2: Spring, 1971, to Fall, 1971 >,• , 

Analysis cf expected future indicated there would be no significant 
difference in emphasis on how integral the role of planning would be in 
the E 2 to Control comparison and that the States, holding time constant 
(row F) would not be different. Experimental State E^ when considered 
in relation to the State which did not receive training showed a 
greater tendency to believe their organisations goals would be articu- 
lated in the future (column F), and the Spates were significantly dif- 
ferent from each other (row F) . 

Item 3: Fall, 1970, to Spring, 1971 

" t * * 

Item 3, Our goals are realistic and attainable with our best 
efforts , reflected a pattern similar to' < the _ previous item. • State Ej 
in relation to the Control State showed no effects of training and 
these two States were different, from each other during the period Fall, 
1970, to Spring, 1971. In the second comparison, E 2 to Control, this 
situation is reversed with . a significant training effect present and 
no differences between States ‘when time 15 held constant. 

Item 3: Fall, 1969, to Fall, 1970 
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Looking to the past, organization showed no difference in 
tendency to believe goals were realistic and attainable over time; but, 
this Experimental State and the Control were different in the extent 
they believed this circumstance held in their organizations; the Con- 
trol State indicated their goals were more realistic and attainable 
than they were believed to -be in the Experimental State. Differences 
between the States was even more significant in the E 2 to Control com- 
parison and there was a significant tendency for golas to be perceived 
as becoming more articulated and realistic in the Control than in E 2 * 

Item 3: Spring, 1971, to Fall, 1971 

Shifting to the future, we find no differences in trends between 
Ej and Control (column F) and no differences holding time constant 
(row F). In the E 2 to Control comparison, a significant change in 
emphasis was expected to occur in E 2 ; there were no differences between 
the States when time was held constant. 

Item 4« Fall, 1970, to Spring, 1971 

The next item, My organi z at i on 7 s policy statements are clear , 
showed no significant differences in the E^ comparison either over 
time or holding time constant. In short, no differences between the 
States and thus no effect of training. The E 2 comparison indicated 
significant differences which were attributable to training and were 
produced by a positive effect in State B 2 ; when time was held constant, 
no differences existed between these States . 

Item 4»_ Fall, 1969, to Fall, 1970 

the past and E 2 comparisons both showed a significant difference 
in the degree to which the Experimental organizations believed their 
organization’ s policy statements were clear. The tendency was for an 
increase in this area relative to the Control. No differences existed 
between the States on both the E^ and E 2 comparisons for this period. 

Item 4: Spring, 1971, co Fall, 1971 

The future. Spring, 1971, to Fall, 1971, comparison for E^ indica- 
ted no differences in the variable over time or between the States. The 
E 2 analysis did reflect significant differences in that the Experimental 
State expected to have clearer policy statements in the future and the 
Control expected them to stay about the same. The States, holding time 
constant, were not different. 

Item 5: Fall, 1970, to Spring, 1971 

21 

Item 5, My organization* s performance standards are understood. 
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showed no effects attributable to training in for the Fall, 1970 to 
Spring, 1971, period. The States were, however, different in that this 
Experimental State perceived their performance standards as -more under- 
stood than was the case in the Control State. State E 2 evidenced 
training effects and proved to be different from the Control. In this 
case, however, the training effect was to reduce the extent to which 
performance standards were understood. The differences between the 
States was that the Control State perceived that their standards were 
better understood than those of the Experimental State E 2 - 

Item 5: Fall, 1969, to Fall, 1970 

The Fall, 1969, to Fall, 1970 interim differences were found in 
both the way the variable was changing over time and the actual dif- 
ferences between the States for all possible comparisons . For both of 
the Experimental States, the tendency had been for performance standards 
to become more understood over time; holding time constant, both of the 
Experimental States described their performance standards as less well 
understood than did the Control State. 





Item 5: Spring, 19.71:, -.to. Fall, 1971 

i 

The Spring to Fall, 1971, period revealed a different pattern. In 
this case, there was no difference in the way the variable was expected 
to behave for E^, and; E ^ ; was not different from the Control in terms of 
how clear its performance standards were. The second Experimental State, 
E 2 , indicated that performance standards were expected to become more 
understood, a very significant difference in relation to the Control 
State, and the Experimental State and the Control were different from 
each other in the extent to which performance standards were understood; 
the Control State’s understanding was significantly greater than the 
Experimental State. 
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DATA SUMMARY 

OPERATIONAL IMPACT OF TRAINING ON ORGANIZATIONAL PLANNING 

Fall , 1970— Spring , 1971 



IMPACT OF TRAINING 



Item 


Type of Data 


1 Positive 
Effect 


No 

Effect 


Negative 

Effect 




QUESTIONNAIRE 








1 


My organization's overall plan is 
operable 


E 2 


E i 




2 


The goals of this organization are 
articulated 


E 2 


E i 




3 


Our goals are realistic and attain- 
able with our best efforts 


E 2 


E i 




..4 


My organization's policy statements 
are clear 


e 2 


E i 




5 


My organization's performance 
standards are understood 




E i 


e 2 
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For the critical time period. Fall, 1970, to Spring, 1971, organi- 
zation Ej showed no effects of training on any of the five variables. 
Three out of five times Ej was significantly different from the Con- 
trol State in terms of the extent to which the variable was achieved in 
the organization. In general, Ej described the items as more consis- 
tently operational than did the Control State. 

For State E 2 , effects of training were present in all five cases. 
This effect was not, however, straightforward. In four cases the 
effect was positive and in one case it was negative. State E 2 was not 
significantly different from the Control three out of five times on 
the extent these variables were operational in the organization. 

In the one year period preceding the training efforts. Fall, 1969, 
to Fall, 1970, State Ej showed, four out of five times, a greater 
tendency for the variable to become more operational in the organization; 
and, in relation to the Control State for this period; holding time 
constant, organization Ejt was different four out of five times from 
the Control and in all four cases this difference was because the ex- 
tent to which the four variables 'were seen as operational was lower in 
the Experimental State. 

Organization E 2 showed a significant tendency for all five varia- 
bles to become more operational over this time period than did the 
Control. Holding time constant, on three out of the five items, E 2 was 
different from the Control, a difference caused by the fact the varia- 
ble were rated lower in the Experimental State. In the future period. 
Spring, 1971 to Fall, 1971, four out of five times. Experimental State 
Ej was no different from the Control in terms of "change in the variables; 
in one case there were differences which was due to the expectation 
that in Ej goals of the organization would become more articulated than 
the Control expected them to become. And, with the exception of this 
same variable, there were no differences between the States on any of 
the five variables. In the case of the single difference, this was 
created by the Experimental State perceiving its goals to be more gen- s 
erally articulated than the Control perceived its to be. The future 
dimension in E 2 showed, four out of five-times • significant differences 
from the Control in the projected operationally of the variables; in 
each of these four cases, the Experimental 'State expected to make more 
positive change than did the Control. Holding time constant, four out 
of five times, the States were not different in the extent they believed 
the variable was achieved in their organizations. In the one case of 
differences, this was due to the Control being higher on the dimen- 
sion than the Experimental State; this was item 5, ”My organizations 
performance standards are understood.”. 

In short, the data suggests that training had no effect in organi- 
zation E^ as measured by the five items. In E 2 there was a training 
effect present for all items; in one case, the effect was negative, i.e., 
performance standards became less understood- Historically, both of 
the Experimental; States showed a more marked tendency to change in a 
positive direction than did the Control. Looking to the future (Spring, 
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1971 to Fall, 1971) the expectations were a rather mixed pattern; 
organization expected to parallel the Control and organization E 2 
expected to change more than the Control but this change would not be 
sufficient to bring it to as high a level of achievement as the Con- 
trol. 



Since we place most credence on the Fall, 1970, to Spring, 1971 
comparison, we believe that the training had no effect in E^ and had 
generally positive effect in E 2 (the exception being the negative 
behavior of one variable) . Throughout the data, E 2 consistently was 
at a lower level than either the Control or E^ (which suggests the 
program was more effective because of greater need) . In the Experi- 
mental organization which showed less need, the program was not 
effective in changing perceptions of how the organization functioned 
along the five dimensions. 

Credibility of The Planning Process 

Here, we are interested in the question of how important organi- 
zational planning is to the State Educational Agencies and what kind 
of role the training program played in redefining this role. Four 
categories from the content analysis and one item from the question- 
naire will be used to explore this question. 

Content categories are: 

1. Establish credibility of planning . 

Interview question: What do you expect to obtain (obtained) 

from the Ar-1A training? 

Range of Scale (1) no value to (7) maximum value 

Possibilities: 

r. j * * ' 

States : Experimental States only 

2. Rble of planning: how integral 

Interview question: Wha t' is' the role of planning in running 

the State’s schools? 

Range of Scale (1) no value to (7) integral part 

Possibilities: 

States: E^, E 2 and Control 




3. Role of planning : how much is needed 

Interview question: Same as #2 above 

Range of Scale (1) no value — should not be used at all 

Possibilities: to (7) everything Shbtild be planned 
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States : 



Ei> E 2 and Control 

4. Role of planning : emergence 

Interview question: Same as #2 above 

;i* — Range of Scale (1) still not used to- (7) long standing 

Possibilities: practice 

States: Ej, E 2 and Control 

The questionnaire item is: 

1 ; 

5 . As T see it , planning is. an integral part of running the 
State’s schools. 



SC . 




Item 1 : Establish credibility of planning. 



Fall, 1970 


Spring, 1971 Fall, 1970 to Spring, 1971 
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Item: 2 : Role of Planning: How Integral 
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The first of these items should be regarded with caution as to 
its meaning due to the lack of a Control group and the consequent pro- 
blem of validity of interpretation. Nevertheless, on Item 1, Estab- 
lish credibility of planning , ^2 there were no differences between the 
States, E-^ and E 2 , either before training or after training and no 
change occurred which could be attributed to training. The program 
did not effect the credibility of planning! 

Item 2, Role of planning : how integral , ^ due to the inclusion 

of a Control group, provides a more solid base to interpret effects. 
Analysis of this item showed that organization E^ was not significantly 
different from the Control either before or after training and that no 
change occurred due to training. Organization E 2 , unlike E-^, was dif- 
ferent from the Control before but not after -training and did show an 
effect of training; the difference between the States which existed 
before training was due- to more credibility being attributed to plan- 
ning in the Control than in the Experimental State; the training 
effect was to increase the credibility of planning in organization E 2 * 

Comparison of Ej with E 2 showed significant differences between 
the two States before training, with greater credibility existing in 
Ej; there were no differences after training. 

Item 3, Role of planning : how much needed, 24 was ; not different 

for either of the Experimental States in relation to the Control either 
prior or after training and there were no training effects. The train- 
ing program had no effect on the amount of planning that top adminis- 
trators felt was~ needed in the organization. 

Item 4, Role of planning : emergence , ^ showed almost the same 

pattern as Item 3, with one exception. Organization E 2 saw planning 
as a more recent development in the organization! and. the Control said 
it was more of a long standing practice. There weTe no effects 
attributable to training for either of the Experimental States even 
though this difference between E 2 and Control was no longer present 
in the post-training period. What this., means is that the amount of 
change that occurred in each of the organizations was not sufficient 
to produce a statistical difference but was sufficient to eliminate 
differences. • ! . 
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Item 5: Fall, 1970, to Spring, 1971 



V 



Item 5, a questionnaire item. As I see it planning is an integral 
part of running the State’s schools , ^6 revealed no change which can be 
attributed to training in either of the experimental organizations. In 
terms of the extent to which planning played an integral role, there 
was a difference between each of the Experimental States and the Con- 
trol. Organization Ej saw planning as more integral than did the Con- 
trol, and organization E 2 saw planning as less integral than the Con- 
trol. i 



Item 5: Fall, 1965, to Fall, 1970 




Turning to the past, we find no significant differences in ten- 
dency to emphasize planning in either E^ or E 2 as compared to Control; 
however, both of the Experimental States were significantly different 
from the Control during this period in the degree planning played an 
integral role in the organizations . 

Item 5: Spring, 1971, to Fall, 1971 



Moving to the ; anticipated future, we find no differences between 
the. States and no differences in expected emphasis over time. 



DATA SUMMARY 

CREDIBILITY OF THE PLANNING PROCESS 
Fall , 1970— Spring , 1971 







• IMPACT OF TRAINING \ 


Item 


Type of Data 


Positive 
: Effect 


No 

Effect 


1 Negative 
Effect 


CONTENT 






1 i 


1 


j Establish credibility of planning 




E l» E 2 


' 


2 | 

i 


| Role of planning: how integral 

i 

t 


e 2 


e i 




3 ] 

5 


[ Role of planning* how much is 
needed • 




E l, e 2 




4 


Role of planning: emergence 




E l, E 2 






f QUESTIONNAIRE 








5 


As I see it, planning is an integral 
part of running the State's schools 


* ‘ t 

i 


E l, e 2 





Credibility of organizational planning as viewed by top adminis- 
trators was not affected by the training progtam; the degree to which 
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planning played an integral role increased in E 2 as a result of train- 
ing and was not effected by training in E^. Training produced no 
change in the amount of planning that was perceived to be needed by 
top administrators in either of the Experimental States. And, except 
for E 2 ’s perception that planning became an issue more recently than 
was the case in the Control State, there were no differences among the 
States either due to training or in terms of general belief as to when 
planning became a standard practice in the organization. This single 
difference was obliterated when analysis of the post-training data was 
made; this suggests that the top administrators in E 2 found that (based 
on the AMA’s definition of the parameters of planning) planning had 
been an issue for as long as it had been in the Control State. 



Research Data: Section II 



Role Relationships and Group Standards 



The following sub-headings will be utilized: (1) Leadership 

Climate, (2) Decision Making and (3) Management Team. The first two 
are related to role relationships and the third is related to group 
standards. 

Leadership Climate •* ; 

Data will be drawn from both interviews and questionnaires to 
examine selected aspects of the leadership exercised in the organiza- 
tions. The content analysis items are: 



1. Employee interpersonal skills 

Interview question: What are some of the roadblocks to 

organizational change? 



Range of Scale 
Possibilities : 

States : 



(1) major roadblock/always stops change 
to (7) weak roadblock/never stops change 

E^, E 2 and Control 



2 . Attitude of boss toward . AHA training 

Interview question: What is the attitude of your boss 

toward the AMA. training? : : 



Range of Scale 
Possibilities : 



(1) no value to (7) maximum value 



States : 



El and E 2 
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The questionnaire items are: 



3. My manager makes it clear he is committed to the success of 

our projects. ; (Item #30) 

, . • » 

4. My manager encourages and supports innovation . (Item #14) 

5 . Based on information I_ have received from my boss , I_ know if 
J_ am measuring up in my job . (Item -#11) 

6. Higher management’s reactions to the problems that reach 
them are fair . (Item #33) 

7. Hy boss has expressed belief that the American Management 
Association* s training program will be helpful . (Item #43) 
This item was not contained in the questionnaire administered 
to the Control State:" ' 
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Item 1 : Employee interpersonal skills 



Item 2 





• Attitude of boss toward AHA training program 



Fall, 1970 * Spring, 1970 


Fall, 1970 1 


to Spring, 1971 


E § E 
1 2 . 




IE § E 
1 .2 


E § E 
1 1 




rjE Ft E 
2 2 
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11 
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12 f 


* '■ 
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i . 
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12 


N 

12 


N 

11 


N 

12 




N 

12 


N 

12 


Kruskal-l'i 


r allis One-Way Analysis of Variance • " 


H=6.061 

Sig.=.05 




H=11.213 

Sig.=.001 


H=0..069 « 

* ’**5 

iSig.=NS 




. H=1.613 

! i 

Sig . =*NS 

i !•- 
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Item # 3 • W manager makes it clear he is committed to the success of our 
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One of the potential raodblocks to organizational change 
is interpersonal skills; material on this area was produced by 
Item 1.27 Statistical analysis of this item revealed that 
organization EiCand E2 were not different from the Control 
State either before or after training, and that no changes 
occurred in either, of the experimental States as a result of 
training. The training program had no effect as far as this 
variable is concerned. 

Item 2, the other content category, was developed from 
responses to the question, "What is the attitude of your boss 
toward the AMA training program?". 28 Analysis indicated that 
the two experimental States (the question was not asked in the 
Control State) were different both before and after training; 
the training did not produce significant changes within either 
of the States. The differences both before and after were due 
to a more positive attitude in El than in E2. 

Item #3, "My manager makes It clear he is committed to the 
success of bur projects, is 'the first of five questionnaire 
items included under this section. 

Item 3: Fall, 1970, to Spring, 1971 

During the immediate pre-post training period, organization 
El reflected significant change which can be attributed to 
training. In El the effect was to increase managers* commitment. 
In organization E2 there was no change in the frequency with 
which managers expressed commitment to the success of projects. 
Both of the experimental States were different (independent of 
time) from the Control on the grounds of how much commitment was 
expressed by managers. Managers in El expressed significantly 
more commitment than the Control State’s managers and managers in 
E2 expressed significantly less commitment. 

Item 3: Fall, 1969, to Fall, 197Q 

In the year preceding training, the amount of commitment 
expressed to projects did not change over time in either 
’ Organization El dr E2; however, the frequency with which 

commitment was expressed was greater in El than in the Control 
(independent of change on this variable) ; no difference existed 
between E2 and the Control for this period on this basis. 

Item 3: Spring, 1971, to Fall, 1971 

The posit -training analysis showed that both of the ex- 
perimental States were comparable to the Control when time was 
held Constant but when viewed in terms of expected changes in 
commitment, both of the experimental States were different 
from the Control. Both State El and E2 expected their managers 
to express more commi' ' > ent to projects as time passed. This 
tendency was greater i., El than E2. 
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Item 4: 



Fall, 1970, to Spring, 1971 

Item 4, " My manager encourages and supports innovation, "30 
produced no effects attributable to training . in E2 during the 
pre- post-training period but did produce very significant" 
effects in El. Both of the States were significanly different 
from the Control State in terms of the amount of encouragement 
and support given to innovation; support in these terms from 
managers in El was greater than that given in the Control; 
support in E2 was less than that given in the Control. 

Item 4: Fall, 1969, to Fali, 1970 

Moving to the year preceding training, we find that neither 
El nor E2 showed a tendency for change to occur in the amount of 
encouragement and support given to innovation and that independent 
of changing emphasis and simply in amount of emphasis, organiza- 
tion E2 was not different from the Control. However, organization 
El was significant ly different from the Control in that El’s 
manager^ expressed more support. ' 

Item 4: Spring, 1971, to Fall, 1971 

An examination of the period following training indicated 
organization El expected to achieve a very ‘significant increase 
in amount of encouragement and support given by managers to 
projects. Organization E2 reflected no anticipated change which 
was significantly different from the Control. Holding time con- 
stant and looking at the amount of emphasis given to the area, 
there were no significant differences between either of the 
Experimental States and the Control. 

Item 5: Fall, 1970, to Spring, 1971 

Item 5, "Based on information I have received from my boss, I : 
know if I am measuring up on my job,"31 showed no effect of training 
in the case of El and a significant training effect in E2. This 
latter effect was positive. In terms of the amount of job- 
related feedback given by the boss, both El ' and E2 were different 
from the Control State. Organization El' was different in that 
more feedback was given; in organization E2, less feedback was 
given. 

Item 5: Fall, 1969, to Fall, 1970 

Analysis of the past indicated that neither of the 
experimental States were significantly different from the control 
in the amount of feedback given. There was a' tendency in E2 
to see managers giving more feedback as time passed which 
was different from the situation in the Control. Organization 
El was not changing in this regard in a manner different from 
the Control . 

30 Appendix A, p. xxxvi 

31 Appendix A, p. xxxvii 
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Item 5: Spring, 1971, to Fall, 1971 

The future looked different to both of the Experimental 
States than it did to the Control. Both organization, El and 
E2, expected managers to provide a higher volume of feedback on 
job performance as the future unfolded. The amount of feedback, 
independent of time, was significantly greater in El and 
significantly less in E2 than in the Control. 



Item 6: Fall, 1970, to Spring, 1970 

When "Higher management’s reaction to the problems that 
reach them are fair, n ^ is assessed for the pre-post training 
period, no effect of training was achieved in State El and in E2 
there was a training effect; this effect was positive. E2 
reflected a growing tendency to believe higher management’s 
reactions were fair than did the Control State. Neither El or 
E2 were different from the Control in strength of belief that 
top management’s reactions were fair. 



Item 6: Fall, 1969, to Fall, 1970 

Turning to the past, there were no significant, differences 
between the Experimental States and the Control in the strength 
of belief that management’s reactions were fair- and, in the 
case of El there was no tendency for change that was different 
from the Control. There was a significant tendency for E2 to 
move toward greater confidence in the reactions of top- management 
than was true of the Control. 

Item 6: Spring, 1970, to Fall, 1971 

Looking toward the future, neither of the Experimental 
States were different from the Control in strength of belief in 
top management’s reactions and both of the Experimental : States 
expected greater change in beliefs than the Control. This 
change was to be one of increasing confidence in top management’s 
reactions . 

Item 7: Fall, 1970, to Spring, 1971 , 

The last item, "My boss has expressed belief that the 
American Management Association’s trining program will be help- 
ful, "33 was not administered in the questionnaire given to the 
control state. Therefore, interpretation of this item is 
somewhat less straightforward. The analysis is limited to a 
comparison of the two Experimental States. during the Fall, 1970, 
to Spring, 1971, period. Analysis indicated that the 
Experimental States were different in both the extent to which 
positive attitudes were held toward the AMA by managers and the 
amount of emphasis given. 
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The first difference was due to a significantly greater 
amount of belief being expressed by the managers of organization 
El; the second difference was due to E2's managers increasing 
the frequency with which they expressed positive attitudes toward 
the training that had been received. Since El remained unchanged 
and E2 did not, v/e interpret this to mean there was a training 
effect in E2 and not in El. 



DATA SUMMARY 
LEADERSHIP CLIMATE 
Fall, 1970 — Spring, 1971 

IMPACT OF TRAINING 
Positive No Negative 



Item Type of Data Effect Effect Effect 



Content 








1 . Employee interpersonal 
skills 




Ei E 2 




2. Attitude of boss toward 
AMA training 




E 1 E 2 




__ .Questionnaire 








3. My manager makes it clear 
he is committed to the 
success of our projects. 


E 1 


E 1 E 2 




4 . :'My manager encourages and 
supports innovation. 


E i 


E 2 . 




5. Based on information I have 
received from my boss, I 
know if I am measuring up 
in my job. 


h 2 


E 1 




6. Higher managements s reac- 
tions to the problems that 
reach them are fair. 


E 2 


E 1 


It 


7. My boss has expressed 
belief that the American 
Management Association's 
training program will be 
helpful; 


E 1 


E 2 


u 



12,5 

£ 3 . 



Based on the content items, we found the training program 
had no effect on attitudes of the top twelve administrators in 
either of the Experimental States toward (1) changing the extent 
to which interpersonal skills were seen as a roadblock to change 
or (2) the strength of positive belief these administrators had 
toward the helpfulness of the AMA program. The program had the 
effect of increasing managerial commitment to the success of 
projects in one of the States, El, and not in . the other . It 
also had the effect of increasing encouragement and support for 
innovation in El and produced no change in E2. 

This last pattern was reversed on the item focused on feedback 
about job performance; organization E2 showed a significant, positive 
training effect — an increase in feedback — and organization El 
showed no effects of the training. Similar effects were produced 
with regard to belief that higher managements reactions were fair. 
Experimental State E2 showed a significant tendency to increase 
confidence in top management reaction; there was no change in 
El . Analysis of the last questionnaire item indicated training 
had the effect of increasing the extent managers of organi- 
zation E2 felt the AMA program was helpful ; no change occurred 
in organization El. 

In general, organization El placed greater emphasis on each 
of the variables than did organization E2. In other words, one 
organization was consistently higher on the measurements and 
one was consistently lower. 



Decision Making 

Two questionnaire items and two content categories will 
provide the data base for an analysis of decision making. The 
content items are: 

1 . Involvement in decision making : 

Interview question: How are major decisions made? 

Range of scale possibilities: (1) no participation/ 

no discussion invited, to (7) maximum participation 
throughout the SED. 

States: El, E2, and control. 

2. Quality of Decision Making 

Interview question: Same as #1 above. 

Range scale of possibilities: (1) never effective 

to (7) highly effective. 

States: El, E2, and Control. 




The questionnaire items are: 

3. The people I work with participate appropriately in 
setting the goals of our work . (Item #23) 

4. I am appropriately involved in decisions affecting 
my work . (Item #6) 
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Analysis of Item 1. revealed the training program had no 
effect on the extent top administrator’s felt involved in major 
organizational decisions ,4 neither of the States, El or E2, 
showed any change during the period Fall, 1970, to Spring, 

1971 . El was significantly different from the Control State 
both in the Fall and the Spring; both times this difference 
was due to administrators in El feeling more involved in 
decisions than their counterparts in the Control. And, due 
to the same reason, El was different from E2 in the post- 
training period. 

^ Item 2, quality of decision making , ^§lso showed no 
effects that could be attributed to training in either of 
the Experimental States. The program neither increased nor 
decreased the perceived effectiveness of decision making for the 
top twelve administrators. There were statistical differences 
between E2 and the Contirol in both the Fall and Spring; these 
differences were generated because the Control State perceived 
a higher quality of decision making than did organization E2. 

Organizations El and E2 were significantly different in 
the Spring of 1971; this difference was caused by managers in 
El attributing greater effectiveness to their organizational 
decisions than E2’s managers attributed to theirs. 

In short, the program had no effect on the quality or 
effectiveness of decision making in the Experimental States. 

Item 3: Fall, 1970, to Spring, 1971 

Item 3, The people I work with participate appropriately 
in setting tire goals of our work ,^ for the immediate pre=post 
training period, indicated mixed effects. Training had the 
effect of increasing participation in decision making in El 
and had no effect in E2. Both of the Experimental organizations 
were different from the Control in the amount of participation 
that was available in the organization. There was greater 
participation in El than in the Control State and less 
participation in E2. 

Item 3: Fall, 1969, to Fall, 1970 



Ir the past, there was a trend for increasing participation 
in decision making in organization E2 and no such trend in 
El. Both of the Experimental States were different from the 
Control. Organization El had more participation in decision 
making than the Control and organization E2 had less. 



34 Appendix A, p. xl 
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Item 5: Spring, 1971, to Fall,* 1971 

Moving to. the future, we find that in El there is a 
projected trend of greater involvement in decision making and 
there is no such trend in E2. There were no differences between 
the Experimental States and the Control during this projected 
period as to the amount of participation expected to exist 
in the organization.: 

Item 4: Fall, 1970, to Spring, 1971 

The last variable, I am appropriately involved in 
decisions affecting my work, £7 reflected the same relation - 
ships as the previous item. There was a significant increase, 
a training effect, in the way individuals were involved in 
decisions in El; training had no effect in E2. Experimental 
organization El was different from the Control in the amount 
of involvement individual's felt they had in decisions 
affecting their work; greater involvement existed in the 
Experimental States. Organization E2 was also different from 
the Control; this difference was one of less involvement. 

Item 4: Fall, 1969, to Fall, 1970 



During this period there was no change of either greater 
or lesser, involvement present in either El or E2. Organization 
El allowed: significantly more individual participation in 
decisions affecting jobs than the Control. No differences 
existed between E2 and the Control. 

Item 4: Spring, 1971, to Fall, 1971 

Analysis of the expected future revealed a pattern of 
relationships exactly like the past. Only organization El 
showed a projected greater involvement in decisions; E2 was 
nc different from the Control in projected involvement and 
when time was held; constant, neither El or E2 were different 
than the Control . 



Summary of Findings 



The following table portrays the several kinds of impacts 
the training had on decision making in organizations El and E2. 
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DATA SUMMARY 



DECISION MAKING 



Fall, 197 0 7 - Spring, 1971 





IMPACT 


OF TRAINING 




Item Type of Data 


Positive 

Effect 


No 

Effect 


Negative 

Effect 


Content 


1 . Involvement in 
decision making. 




El E2 




2 Quality of decision 
making 




Ei E 2 




. Questionnaire 


3. The people I work with 
participate appropriately 
in setting the goals of 
our work 


E 1 . 


. e 2 




4 I am appropriately involved 
in decisions affecting 
my work 


E 1 


e 2 





Analysis of the interview material obtained from the top 
twelve administrators showed no effect of training when it came 
to involvement in major organizational decisions or effectiveness 
of decision making. Analysis of the two questionnaire items 
for the same period. Fall, 1970, to Spring, 1971, indicated 
mixed training effects. Training increased the amount of 
participation individuals believed others had in setting work 
goal^ r 4n- organ i z at i on El and had no effect in E2. The last 
questionnaire item reflected the same pattern. Training 
increased the extent individuals in El felt they were approp- 
riately involved in decisions affecting their work and had 
no effect in E2. 
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Management Team 

Six variables will be utilized, four content categories and 
two questionnaire items. These variables are intended to provide 
a general picture of team or group efforts within the organization 
and are not keyed to a specific work unit. In other words, the 
material from the . questionnaire will aggregate information about 
a number of work groups in the organization; the content material 
will address only the top twelve administrators' view. 

The content categories are: 

1. Promote cooperative teamwork- 



s~l 



4. 



Interview question: 



Range of Scale 
Possibilities : 

States : 



What do you expect to obtain 
(obtained) from the AMA training? 

(1) no value, to (7) maximum value 



El and E2 



Amount of cooperative teamwork present . 
Interview question: 



Range of Scale 
Possibilities : 



States : 



What are some of the roadblocks 
to organizational change? 

(1) maijor roadblocks/always, stops 
change, to (7) weak roadblock/ 
seldom stops change. 

El, E2 and Control 



3. Degree to which people in organization will support 



change , 

Interview question: 

Range of Scale 
Possibilities : 



Same as #2 above. 



Same as #2 above. 



States: El, E2, and Control 

Organization reacts to problems, rather than anticipates 
and deals with problems . 

Interview question: Same as #2 above. 

Same as #2 above. 



Range of Scale 
Possibilities : 



• t 



\ j 

r ■ 



.. i 



El, E2 and Control 



0 

ERIC 






States : 



Questionnaire items are: 



5. My work group understands what we are trying to 
achieve ♦ (Item #26) 

6. My group works hard to achieve its goals. (Item 12) 
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Item 1 



Promote cooperative teamwork 



j Fall, -1970-- r | 


‘ Spring, 1971 


! 


Fall, 1970 to Spring, 1971 j 


E l 6 V . 
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§ B 2 




E 1 S E 1 


E 2 s e 2 
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N 

7 
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1 
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N 

11 


M 

10 




N J N 

1 

» 

8 j 11 . 


N 

7 


N 

10 



Krusi 


kal-Wallis One-Way Analysis of Variance 


H= 1.477 
Sig.= NS 




i 

H= 5.565 
Sig.=.05 


r 

i 


H= 0.015 
Sig. = NS 


H= 2.002 
Sig.= NS 
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Degree to which persons within organization will support change. 
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Item Jk. work g^P understands what we are tryir.R to achieve. 
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Promote cooperative teamwork , ° item 1, which was a content 
category applied only to organization El and E2 showed no 
significant-change. in_either.. of .the. Experimental States for 
the period Fall, 1970, to“ Spring, 1971. And there were no 
differences between the States before training. In the post- 
training period, there was a difference between El and E2; 
this difference was due to the El group indicating the program 
promoted cooperative teamwork more than did the group in E2. 

Since there was—no difference in either of the States between 
what the top twelve expected to obtain in this area from the AMA 
training and what they said they obtained, the program met 
their expectations. 

The second content category, amount of cooperative team 
work present , 59 one of the roadblocks to organizational change 
categories, showed no change in either El or E2 in relation to 
the Control group.: •; And there were .no differences between the 
Experimental states and the Control either before or after 
training. ; In short, the training had no effect on the degree 
to which it .was felt that lack of cooperative teamwork was a 
roadblock to organizational change. 

The third content category, degree to which individuals in 
the organization will support change ,49 was not affected by the 
training program. Neither of the Experimental States were 
different from the Control prior to or after training; 
awareness of this area as an issue was different in organi- 
zation El than it was in E2. This difference was manifest 
by more people being aware of this as an issue in E2 prior 
to training than was the case in El. There were no differences 
in awareness following training.. Finally, the training program 
had no effect oh awareness in El and had the effect of decreasing 
awareness of this roadblock in E2. 

The fourth item, organization,; reacts, to problems rather 
than anticipates^ and deal with problems ,^ also a category 
under the general question of roadblocks to change, was not 
affected by the training program in either of the Experimental 
States. Neither of the Experimental; States was different from 
the Control State in amount of emphasis given to this area prior 
to training; in the post-training period, the Control group placed 
more emphasis on this as a problem than did El. There were no 
differences between the Control and E2- in this regard. 



38 Appendix A, p. xlvi 

39 Appendix A, p. xlvii 
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Awareness of this area was significantly different among 
the top administrators of E2 and the Control and between the 
E2 and El during the pre-training period. Administrators in 
E2 were generally less aware of this as a problem in E2 
than was the case in the Control State and were also more 
aware than were the administrators in El. Following training 
thero was no difference in awareness between any of the States- 

Item 5: Fall, 1970, to Spring, 1971 

Item 5, a questionnaire item, my work group understands 
what we are trying to achieve , ^ reflected no effects attributable 
to training for either of the Experimental States during the 
Fall, 1970, to Spring, 1971, time period. Both of the 
Experimental States were different from the Control in the 
amount of emphasis given to the item, however. Significantly 
greater understanding existed in El than in the Control and 
significantly less understanding existed in E2 than in relation 
to the Control. 

Item 5: Fall, 1969, to Fall, 1970 

Analysis of the past showed that the Experimental States 
were different from the Control in terms of both the amount 
of change or tendency to change (column F's) and in terms of 
emphasis placed on the variable in each of the States (row F’s)* 
Both of the Experimental States showed a greater tendency for 
people to believe that their work group understood what they 
were trying to achieve than was the case in the Control State. 

In terms of emphasis placed on this area, the Control State 
.indicated that greater understanding was achieved relative to 
organizations El and E2. 

Item 5: Spring, 1971, to Fall, 1971 ' . 

The future period. Spring, 1971, to Fall, 1971, indicated 
significant change was expected to occur in organization El 
relative to the Control group; this change was expected to 
be in a positive direction, or, in other words, to increase 
understanding. Organization E2 did not show an expected rate 
of change which was; different than that expected in the 
Control. ; And, in terms of amount of emphasis or achievement 
of understanding in each State, there was a significant 
difference between El and the Control ; this difference was 
one of greater understanding in the experimental organization. 
There were no significant differences between E2 and the • 

Control group. 
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Item 6: Fall, 1970, to Spring, 1971 



t 

t 



Item 6, my group works hard to achieve its goals, showed 
no effect of training in either of the Experimental States. In 
terms of how hard the groups were described as working, there 
were differences between both El and E2 in relation to the 
Control. Organization El indicated its groups worked harder than 
the Control did; E2 f s work group described itself as working 
less hard than the Control group’s description of itself. 

Item 6: Fall, 1969, to Fall, 1970 

The period Fall, 1969, to Fall, 1970, showed that El was 
not different from the Control in the amount of change that, 
occurred during the past; organization E2 was different from 
tlie . Cop.tr pi; the tendency to increase the extent to which the 
Control/ s organization’s work groups saw themselves working 
harder was greater than in E2. Both' of the experimental States 
were different from the Control in the overall degree to 
which each emphasized how hard its groups worked. Both 
Experimental organizations indicated that their groups did 
not work as hard as did the groups in the Control State. 

DATA SUMMARY 
. MANAGEMENT TEAM 
■ Fall, 1970- -Spring, 1971 

IMPACT OF TRAINING 
Positive No Negative 



Item Type of Data Effect Effect Effect 



Content 


> ■ . t 


: — r - 


1 . Promote cooperative 
teamwork 


: ■ 


Ei E2 




2. Amount of Cooperative 
teamwork present 




e 2 




3. Degree to which people • - 
in the organization will 
support change 




El E 2 




4 . Organization reacts to 
problems rather than 
anticipates and deals 
with problems 


i: ■ 


Ei E 2 




Questionnaire 








5. My work group understands 
what we are trying to 
achieve. 


t 


E *1 E 2 




6. My group works hard to 
achieve its goals. 




Ei E 2 






71 



I 

; i 
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On all four content categories — two related to cooperative 
teamwork, one related to support for change, and the last to 
problem orientation — there was no effect attributable to the 
training program. In terms of the two questionnaire items, 
there also was no effect of training on either the 
frequency with which work groups understood what they 
were trying to achieve or frequency with which they saw 
themselves working hard to achieve their goals. 
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OVERALL SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



Before the overall implications and overall research 
findings are portrayed, a summary review and discussion of the 
general design of the training program will be provided. 

These considerations form the basis for overall interpretation 
of the data and are the context to which the research findings 
are keyed. Brief comments will be made here about two areas: 
(1) the staging of the program and (2) the way the program was 
conducted. Events which occured as the program was implemented 
and have a bearing on the research findings will be discussed 
when the data is interpreted. 

Staging of the Program 

We define the term staging as the different program 
components, who they were administered to an when they were 
administered. 

We discussed each of the three programs, the Manage- 
ment Course for Presidents (hereafter MCP), the Top Manage- 
ment Briefing (hereafter TMB) and the Educational Planning 
Process (hereafter EPP) . Generally speaking, the format of 
the MCP was similar in design and content to the TMB. Both 
programs were oriented to professionalizing management and 
organizational planning. The first of these was attended only 
by the State Superintendent and the second was attended by the 
top twenty-four administrators (including the Superintendent) 
from the State Educational Agency. 2 The third program, the 
EPP, was attended by organizational families: a group, composed 
6 £ organizational superiors and subordinates who work together 
regularly. The first group of twelve top administrators who 
attemded the program were the State Superintendent and his i:\m 
immediate organizational subordinates; the second group was 
led by the person identified as having chief responsibility 
for delivery of program services to the Local Educational 
Agencies . 

. All the people in the first group attended the TMB 
prior to the EPP program and a large proportion of the second 
group also had attended the TMB prior to undertaking the EPP. 



1 Cf . , Chart on p. 3 

2 Only the Superintendent from Organization 
E2 attended the MCP. Cf . , p. 7 
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Top Management Briefing and Educational Planning Process: 

Change Strategies . . 



Earlier in the text, three types of attitude change were 
discussed — compliance, identification, and internalization. 
Attitude change based on compliance involves doing or saying 
what one is expected to say when a particular situation is 
presented. Like compliance, attitude change based on 
identification also requires an external stimulus before 
the acquired attitude is acquired by the person; this is 
normally related to exposure to a person whose social role, 
behavior, or mannerisms are attractive. The third type of 
change is internalization; unlike the other two, attitudinai 
change which involves internalization is incorporated into 
the person's value structure and does not depend upon external 
support for activation. 

The way the input of the training was controlled has an . 
important bearing upon the type of change which will be likely 
to occur. Analysis of the MCP and the TMB indicated considerable 
similarity of design. Since the first of these was only 
attended by the Superintendent, we will turn to the second 
program and point out the way the learning process was 
expected to occur within the formal program operating time. 

The matrix developed to provide this data indicates that for 
approximately 80% of the program time the training input was 
controlled by the AMA lecturer who was sharing concepts, 
experience, etc., with the trainees. Approximately 12.6% 
of the program was devoted to general discussion^ and 7.4% 
was allocated to small group discussion.^ Input in the 
general discussions was controlled by both the AMA rep- 
resentative who led the discussions and the trainees. 

Since both change based on compliance and change 
based on identification are tied to external factors and 
since the largest proportion of the program time was allotted 
to lectures, the primary vehicle for attitudinai change was* 
the compliance and identification of the trainees with the 
concepts , experiences , and values of the lecturers . 

\ 

This strategy depends quite heavily upon the quality of 
the information which was inputed tp the client and the way 
the lecturer made his presentation. This general process has 
been called an informational method of change. 

3 Considered solely from the standpoint of amount of time each 

person could possibly interact with the. trainer in a situation 
where all program participants are present, the amount of "air 
time" available to each person is considerable less than is the 
case in small group discussions. . ■ 

4 Cf . p. 9. 

5 It is the opinion of the field researcher that the lectures 
were, almost without exception, extremely well-executed . 
professional presentations. ' 
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Techniques relying primarily upon information giving 
are effective in ambiguous situations, where lack of information 
is the obstacle to appropriate performance. 

The second major program experience was the Educational 
Planning Process. The change strategy employed in this program 
was somewhat different from the TMB. Unlike the previous 
program, where the input was almost entirely controlled by 
sources external to the trainee, the EPP design involved a 
mutuality of input control. ^ 

The boundaries of legitimate discourse within this program 
was controlled by the AMA through its several steps in 
organizational planning and definitions and actions which 
were given to these steps. Input within these boundaries was 
a function of the client group and the particular problems and 
prospects their organization faced. The role of the trainer 
was to clarify the boundries of legitimate discourse, keep 
the client group oriented to the problem of organizational 
, planning, insure that each; of the steps in the planning process 
were accomplished as fully as possible, and attempt to maximize 
the extent to which interpersonal discourse remained at the 
level of rational . dialogue and exchange of opinion. 



Given this design, the primary processes of attitudinal 
change would again be compliance and identification. These 
processes are defined somewhat differently in this context 
than they were in the TMB. Compliance is tied to the fact 
that the boundries of discourse were defined. by the AMA's 
conceptualization of effective organizational planning. 
Identification pic cesses were evoked through the interaction 
of the members of the client group with each other. Changed 
attitudes which are a result of this interaction can be expected 
to be forthcoming whenever the role relationships upon which 
the identification is based are present.** 



6 Daniel Katz and Robert Kahn, The Social Psychology of •" 

Organizations (New York: John Wiley, 1966), p. 393 

7 Cf., pp 14-15 

8 Since the role of trainers (as perceived by the field 
researcher who observed segments of all but one of the EPP 
programs, given to top administrators from the State Educational 
Agency) was: not one which focused on the process level of the 
group’s behavior, change through internalization is not con- 
sidered to be a direct intention of the training design. Each 
of the State Offices had a different trainer and each trainer’s 
style or way of interviewing was somewhat different. Neither 
of the trainers overtly drew attention to emotional factors 
which were affecting the group ’ s behavior and both kept their 
interventions to improving the quality of logical discourse 
when the group began to -falter. Attention was focused only on 
the logic of discourse and the emotions which supported the dis- 
course were not attended to. Since the possibility of internal- 
ization is optimized when both logical- discourse and emotions are 
considered, we do not believe internalization is likely to be 

a major source of attitude change during the TMB. 
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Since all of the participants in each of the EPP 
programs were members of a specific organizational "family*” 
an intact group as defined by the formal organization and g 
composed of organizational superiors and his subordinates , 
changed attitudes are likely to be frequently evoked in 
the organization. 

This program is also the recipient of whatever change 
occured in the TMB. Because of these considerations and 
because the program was based on two one week training sessions 
separated by a significant amount of time during which the 
participants returned to their organization to continue 
pursuing events and processes initiated by the first week of 
training, we consider this to be the most potent force for 
organizational change . This force is composed of two 
elements: 1) individual awareness/knowledge, and 2) role 
relationships and group standards. \.i 

Overall Summary and Interpretation of Findings 

Following the pattern of the two general headings in 
the text, we will begin with a discussion of the variables 
included under the heading Organizational Planning- Process • 

The heading contained 4 sub-headings and a'total of twenty- 
two research variables. .. : 



9. Cf. p. 35. 
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SUMMARY OF RESEARCH FINDINGS 
ORGANIZATIONAL PLANNING PROCESS 
Fall, 1970 --Spring, 1971 



DEFINITION OF THE MISSION OF 


IMPACT OF TRAINING 


THE ORGANIZATION 


Positive No Negative 

Effect Effect Effect 


litem Type of Data 


Content 






1 . Definition of the 
Institution * s Mission 


- 


E i 


E 2 


2. Sense of SED Mission 




Ei Ep 




3. Feelings about the direc- 
tion the organization is 
moving . 




E 1 E 2 




Questionnaire 








4. The kinds of things I 
am doing will make a 
long term contribution 
to education. 




E 1 e 2 


i 


MOBILIZATION OF ORGANIZATION- 








AL PLANNING 








Content 








1. Modify previously 

established objectives. 




E 1 e 2 




2. Identify and analyze 
alternative courses of 
action . 




El E 2 




3. Determine priorities 






El E2 


4. Define standards of 
performance for key 
administrators . 




El E2 




5. Specify task completion 
dates and action 
assignments. 




El E2 




6. Assign responsibilities 
to subordinate units 




El 


E2 


7. Design a methodology by 
which future performance 
may be evaluated in 
relation to the perfor- 
mance specified in the 
plan. 






E 1 E 2 


8. Produce and implement 
a long-range strategic 
plan 




E i 


E2 
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ORGANIZATIONAL PLANNING PROCESS (CON.) 

• ' . A 

Fall, 1970— Spring, 1971 



OPERATIONAL IMPACT OF 
TRAINING ON ORGANIZATIONAL 


IMPACT OF TRAINING 




PLANNING 


Positive 

Effect 


No' 

Effect 


Negative 

Effect 


Item Type of ; Data 


Content 








1 1. My organization’s over- 
all plan is operable. 


E2 


El 




2. The goals of this 
organization are 
articulated: 


e 2 


El 




3. Our goals are* realistic 
and attainable with our 
best efforts. 


E2 


El 




4. My organization’s policy 
statements are clear . 


e 2 


e 2 




5. My organization’s per- 
formance standards are - 

understood 


i 


, e i 


E 2 


CREDIBILITY OF" THE PLANNING ‘ 
PROCESS 








Content 








1. Establish credibility 
of planning 




El E2 




2. Role of Planning r How 
Integral 


e 2 


E 1 




3. Role of Planning;: ' -How much 
is needed ' J 




El E2 




4. Role of Planning: ; ’ 

Emergence * 




El E2 




Questionnaire 








5. As I see it, planning is 
an integral part of 
running the State ’ s 
schools. 




Ei E2 
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The first two sub-headings. Definition of the Mission of 
the Organization and Mobilization of ORganizational Planning 
which are based entirely on variables related to the AMA training 
goals revealed no significant changes in either organization 
El or E2 which could be described as a positive effect of 
training. And, there were seven cases of negative effects; 
that is, the amount of emphasis given to certain variables 
decreased significantly as a result of training. 

■ : ■ J . ■ 

All of this data is taken from the reactions of the 
top twelve administrators to the question of what they 
expected to obtain from the training and what they said 
they obtained from the training. This data suggests the 
training program was more or less what the top administrators 
expected to get and had, at the minimum, no effect on 
increasing their positive orientation to the various steps 
in organizational planning. 

The third sub-heading, which was based entirely on 
questionnaire item$, provided a different set of effects. 

This data indicated the training program had positive effects 
in four specific areas in organization E2 and had no effect in El. 
In one case, training reduced the extent members of 'organization 
E2 understood performance standards. 

What this indicates is that the operational impact of 
the training was significant in one of the States and not in 
the other. The State in which this was the case was also the 
State which experienced a different form of the EPP program; 
it received three weeks of training instead of two. There 
were two intersession periods; the participants returned to 
their organization between the first and second week and 
between the second and third week of training. ' 

In other words, because ;the top twelve administrators 
who were engaged in the EPP program returned to their 
organizations twice for extended periods of time between the 
training sessions, this had the effect of creating a greater 
level of awareness among the population of people who responded 
to the questionnaire. This awareness was produced because of 
two factors: 1) the people who went through this special form 
of the EPP were the key or top level administrators and there- 
fore more of a visible role model and because of these inter- 
session periods enabled this set of administrators greater 
opportunity to discuss issues and problems which were a product 
of the training with people with whom they had ’'good communi- 
cations . ” 

Since the other organization did not experience the 
program in this manner, we have an example of the effects of 
two different training designs. One which did not promote 
change in attitudes and one which did. 
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Finally, with one exception the program had no effect on 
the credibility of org;anizational planning in either of the 
two States. This is collaborated by both forms of 
measurement utilized in the research. 

Turning to the second expected impact area. Role 
Relationships and Group Standards, we find a generally mixed 
pattern of effects with seven positive training effects out of 
a possible 34 opportunities (17 for each State) . Five of 
these positive effects occurred in Experimental State E2 
which, as was pointed out, went through a somewhat different 
training program. 
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SUMMARY OF RESEARCH FINDINGS 



ROLE RELATIONSHIPS AND GROUP STANDARDS 
Fall, 1970— Spring, 1971 



LEADERSHIP CLIMATE 


IMPAC 


:T OF TRAINING 


Item Type of Data 


Positive 


No 

Effect 


Negative 

Effect 


Content 


Effect. 


1. Employee interpersonal 
skills 




El E2 




2 Attitude of boss toward 
AMA training. 




Ei E 2 




Questionnaire 








3. My manager makes it clear 
he is committed to the 
^ success of our projects. 


El 


E2 




4. My manager encourages 
and supports innovation 


El 


E2 




5. Based on information I 
have received from my 
boss, I know if I am 
measuring up in my job. 


E2 


El 




6. Higher management's 

reactions to the problems 
that reach them are fair. 


E2 


El 




7. My boss has expressed 
belief that the American 
Management Association's 
training program will be 
helpful. 


El 


E2 




DECISION MAKING 








Content 








1. Involvement in decision 
making 




El E2 




2. Quality of decision making 




El E2 




Questionnaire 








3. The people I work with 
participate appripriately 
in setting the goals of 
our work. 


El 


e 2 




4. I am appropriately 
involved in decisions 
affecting my work. 


El 


E2 
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ROLE RELATIONSHIPS AND GROUP STANDARDS (CON.) 
Fail, 1970— Spring j 1971 



MANAGEMENT TEAM 


IMPACT OF TRAINING 


Item Type of Data 


Positive 


No 

Effect 


Negative 

Effect 


Content 


Effect 


1 . Promote cooperative 
teamwork 




El E2 




2. Amount of cooperative 
teamwork present. 




El E2 




3. Degree to which people in 
the organization will 
support change . 




El E2 




4 Organization . reacts to . „ 
problems rather than 
anticipates and deals 
with problems. 




El E2 




Questionnaire 








5. My work group understands, 
what we are trying to 
achieve . 




El E2 


• 


6. My group works hard to 
1 achieve its goals. 




E1-E2 





( 
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Since the program had only a positive effect on one of 
the variables measured in organization El, we conclude that 
the training program had very little -effect in this particular 
State. In the case of the second State, E2, the; program had 
a more significant effect on the attitudes of organizational 
members . 

Viewed from ah overall perspective and in terms of the 
areas which were measured by this evaluation effort, the 
experimental program, -’'Adapting and Testing Business Management 
Development Programs for Educational Administrators, 1 ' seems to 
have had no significant effect on. the attitudes of the top 
twelve administrators in the Experimental States toward either 
the various steps in the planning or the credibility of 
organizational planning. It did have an almost completely 
positive effect in organization E2 in changing the quesionnaire 
populations 1 perception of thie operability of the organization^ 
overall plan, its goals, and policy statements. 

No effect of training occured in these areas in 
organization El. 

The program produced significant change in the area of role 
relationships and group standards in organization E2 on five out 
of the 17 variables in the other Experimental State. 

This difference in general impact -in the two States can 
be attributed to the two different training designs which were 
utilized and the general levels of organizational functioning 
described by the measurement scales. Organization E2 began the 
program with a lower level of self-described functioning on 
almost all of the measurement variables than did El. Thus the 
potential for change was greater in El than in E2. 

Overall, we conclude that the effect of training during 
the first year of evaluation was very limited in Experimental 
State El and limited in Expirimental State E2. 

Final overall assessment of the efficacy of this program 
will be made when the second year of evaluation is completed; 
findings from both years will be integrated into an overall 
appraisal and will incorporate both attitudinal change and 
changes in organizational output. This second report will, 
in a very real sense, provide the full assessment of the 
impact of the program. 
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FILMED FROM BEST AVAILABLE COPY 



Variable 



Definition c*i Institutions Mission 






i- € ^ nr*^ "** «■« 



Exp<#l 



scH^nmc vms&mxixm of ahal ysss 

Vail. *70 



o- 



(H« 0^005 : Sig * NS } 

'{ 2 * o < oX7$ ig^ " ”y 



S^riftE, r 71 

W — ■-! — — t~ ■ ■ W ~ w ii j -»"> ~i 



D 



Exp.tfl 



(H- 1.239: S3 g«jKS 
0.00 : Siga- 



) 

) 



•! 



(HbO.- 6 H& :Sig« 
tj^trtPTi^ 



Erp .#2 






($* 4.263 :S if.*.Q5 ) 

( 2 * 0.00 :Sig* ) 






EXg»e *2 




NS ) 
) 



FILMED FROM BEST AVAILABLE COPY 



CONTENT ANALYSIS DATA 



Variable 40 - Roadblock: Sense of State Educational Agency Mission 



SCHEMATIC PRESENTATIONS OF ANALYSIS 



Fall, * 70 



Spring, *71 



J5y$M 



{H g 0>000 : Sig * NS 
-CZ^lTsr : Sig* NS 



) 

) 



Control 




Exp,#l 



(H g 0.017 : Si g NS j 
(Z= » -1.30 : Si g NS ) 



Control 



Fall, *70 



Spring, l 71 




Exp* #2 



(H * 0.125 : Sig * NS ) 
(Z* -0.44 : Sig* NS ) 



Control 



Fall, *70 



Spring, *7l 






Exp.#l 



(H = 0.102 :Sig» NS ) 
( 2* -0.85 : Sig* NS ) 



Exp. #2 



Variable 40 » Roadblock: Sense of State Educational Agency Mission 



K 



Fall, 1970 


Sample 
Size (N) 


Kruskal-Wallis One-Way 
Analysis of Variance 


j Binomial Test of 

1 Proportions 


Experiment #1 
S 

I Control 


' 5 


H - 0.000 


2 * -1.37 


2 


Signif.* NS 


Signif.* NS 








Experiment #2 
& 

Control 


9 


H » 0.056 


Z * -3.50 


J 2 


Signif.* NS 


Signif.* .01 








Experiment #1 
§ 

: Experiment #2 

j . . 


! 5 


H * 0.160 


2 * 1.73 


i 

r 9 


Signif. a NS 


Signif.* NS 








2 


' 




" ■*■■■■ — — 1 


| 

{ Spring, 1971 

l 




. 




3 Experiment #1 

l & 

{ Control 


6 


H * 0.017 


2 * -1.30 


3 


Signif.* NS 


Signif.* NS 


i _ • ... 








* 

Experiment #2 


4 


H * 0« 125 


2 * -0.44 


1 * 
j Control 


3 


Signif.* NS 


Signif.* NS 








■t - 1 J - L - 1 

JL 

I Experiment #1 


6 


| H * 0.102 


► ■ ' ; 

2 * -0.83 

Signif.* NS 


$ 

Experiment #2 


A 


Signif.* NS 








Fall, 1970 to j 
Spring, 1971 - 


i 

: 


j — 

i 

i 




Experiment #1 

f s 

i Experiment #1 


s 


| K = 0.075 


| 2 * 0.40 


6 


I 

| Signif.* NS 


Signif.* NS 








Experiment #2 
$ 

Experiment #2 


9 


. 

H * 0.095 


|- 1 

Z * -2.23 


4 


Signif.* NS 


I Signif.* .05 








| Control 
§ 

’ Control 


2 


« -t 0.333 


Z * 0.50 


3 


153 

Signif.* NS 


Signif.* NS 


> i 

a 
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CONTENT ANALYSIS DATA 
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Variable 51 : How do you feel about the direction this organization is moving? 



SCHEMATIC PRESENTATIONS OF ANALYSIS 



n 



Full , * 70 



Spring, *71 



Exp.#l 



(H « 0.187 : Sig = NS ) 
(Z> 0.00 : Sig»_NS ) 



Control 




Exp,#l 



i i 



(H® 0.040 :Sig NS 
£Z" 6.00 : Sig NS 






Control 



Fall, *70 



SesisbJJl 




Exp. #2 



n 



(H * 9.187 :Sig » .01 ) - 

( Z» 0.00 i Sig* NS) \ 



Control 



): 



Fall, ’70 



Spring, *71 



Exp.fl 



(H * 7.680 1 Sig c .01 ) 
(Z" 0.00 : Sig" NS ) 



Exp. #2 




Exp.#l 



1 ! 
; i 
LJ 



(H® 12. 60 a Sig" .001) j j 
( Z« 0.00 : Sig" NS ) 



Esq). #2 
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} ; How do you ieex about the direction this organization is moving? 



\ 

1 Fall, 1970 

i 


Sample 
Size (N) 


1 Kruskal-Wallis One-Way 

Analysis of Variance 


Binomial Test of 
i Proportions 


Experiment #1 , 

$ 

Control 


12 


H * 0.188 


2 * 0.00 


12 


Signify NS 


Signif.® NS 








Experiment #2 
■ § 
Control 


12 


H * 6.308 


Z * 0.00 


12 


Signif.* .05 


Signif.® NS 








! Experiment #1 
S 

: Experiment #2 


12 


H * 7.680 


c 

c 

c 

» 


: 12 


Signif.* .01 


Signif.® NS 








- i 








; Spring, 1971 








. Experiment #1 
& 

Control 

v 


- 12 . 


H * 0,041 


Z c 0.00 


12 


Signif.® NS 


Signif. NS 








1 Experiment #2 


12 


H * 9.188 


Z *__n^QQ 


t $ 

I Control 

{ 

v 


12 


Signif.® .01 


Signif.* . NS 








K 

j Experiment #1 
§ 

Experiment #2 


12 


H *12.608 


Z * 0.00 


12 


Signif.* .001 


Signif.® > NS 








Fall, 1970 to 
Spring, 1971 








Experiment #1 
§ 

Experiment #1 


12 


H * 0.213 


Z * n on 


12 


Signif.* NS 


Signif.® NS 








Experiment #2 
$ 

Experiment #2 


12 


i 

H * 0.120 


• • ■ ^ 

z * 0J)O_ ■:> 


12 


Signif.* NS 


. r : i 

Signif.® ■ NS 








Control 

§ 

Control 


12 


~ H * 0.521 


Z * 0.00 


12 • 


Signif.* ns 


Signif. * NS 








L ’ 

gg * 


.. loo IX ' 
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Questionnaire Data j 

Variable i 29 ; The kinds of things I am doing will make a long run contribution to educ 
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CONTENT ANALYSIS DATA 



Variable 2 : Modify previously established objectives 



SCHEMATIC PRESENTATIONS OF ANALYSIS 



Fall, *70 



Spring, 1 71 




Exp.#l 



(H « 0.475 : Sig » NS 
(Z= 0.00 :Sigg NS 



E3q>.#2 



r ' 



l FALL, 1970 



' Sample 
Size (N) 



Kruskal- Wallis One-Way 
Analysis of Variance 



Binomial Test of 
Proportions 



i 



Experiment #1 



i Experiment #2 



8 



H * 0.029 



Signify NS 



z e 0.00 



Signify NS 



. fc- 



* SPRING, 1971 



Experiment #1 

S 

Experiment #2 



11 



11 



H = 0.475 
Signif . « NS 



z = 0.00 
Signif. g NS 



FALL, 1970 to 
SPRING, 1971 



/■ 



Experiment #1 

§ 

Experiment #1 



11 



H = 0.038 



Signif. « NS 



Z = 0.00 
Signif. « NS 






Experiment #2 

§ 

Experiment #2 



8 



H * 0.288 



11 
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NS - 



0.00 



Signify NS 





CONTENT ANALYSIS DATA 



Variable 3 : Identify and Analyze Alternative Courses of Action 




SCHEMATIC PRESENTATIONS OF ANALYSIS 
Fall, * 70 Spring, '71 





Exp.#l 



(K* 1.350 :Sig* NS V 
(Z « 0.00 :Sig « NS i ) 




Exp.#2 




II 

II 




u 



CONTENT ANALYSIS DATA 



( 

\ 

v 

Variable 4 : Determine Priorities 



SCHEMATIC PRESENTATIONS OF ANALYSIS 



Exp.#l 



(K= 0.949 :Sig« NS ) 
i Z= 0.00 : Sig= NS ) 



r 



Exp. #2 



Fall, ’70 

o— 



o- 



± (H s 6 . 615 :Sig=.Q5 ) 



+ • 



(Z* 0.00 :Sig* NS ) 



(H= 3.835 :Sig= .05 ) 



(Z=0.00 :Sig= NS ) 



Spring, 1 71 



■o 

I 



j3 



Exp,#l 



( H = 0.202 iSjg g NS ) 
(2= 0.00 : Sig- NS ) 



Exp. #2 



j 

i 



V 



i 

i 

i 

i 



i 

I 




t 

FALL, 1970 


Sample 
Size (N) 


Kruskal-Nallis One-Way 
Analysis of Variance 


Binomial Test of 
Proportions 


i ■ 1 

! Experiment #1 

1 & 
j Experiment #2 


5 


H * 0.949 


Z = 0JML. 


7 


Signif .= NS 


Signif. = NS 


» 








j — 








1 

t SPRING, 1971 








Experiment #1 
§ 

Experiment #2 


10 


H = 0.202 


Z - 0.00 


1 9 


Signif .= NS 


Signify NS 








. „ .. 




^ u_ . _r r. ^ _ - - - ““ ' ■ W 




FALL, 1970 to 
SPRING, 1971 








Experiment #1 
$ 

Experiment #1 

* 


5 


H = 6.615 


Z 0.00 


10 


Signif .= .01 


Signif.- NS 








Experiment #2 
$ 

Experiment #2 


7 


H = 3.835 


Z * _0.Q(L 


9 


Signify .05 


Signify NS 


■ i 


* 
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CONTENT ANALYSIS DATA 



Variable 5 : Define Standards of Performance for Key Administrators 



SCHEMATIC PRESENTATIONS OF ANALYSIS 



Exp.#l 



Fall, 1 70 



(H - 0.600 : Sig 
(Z= 0.00 :Sig 



= NS ) 
= NS ' ) 



Exp. if 2 



Spring, 1 71 




Exp.#l 



CK * 0 . 360 ; Sig = NS 
(Z * 0.00 ; Sig * NS 



Exp. #2 



FALL, 1970 


Sample 
Size CN) 


Kruskal- Wallis One-Way 
Analysis of Variance 


Binomial Test of 
Proportions 


1 ' 

! Experiment #1 


2 


H * 0.600 


Z 3 0.00 


1 ^ 

] Experiment #2 


2 


Signif.* NS 


Signif.* NS 


» 








SPRING, 1971 

\ 




i 




Experiment #1 
$ 

Experiment #2 


9 


H = 0.360 


Z = 0.0Q 


1 5 


Signif . = NS 


Signif.* NS 
















FALL, 1970 to 
SPRING, 1971 








Experiment #1 
§ 

Experiment #1 


2 


H = 0.056 


z - 0.00 


9 


Signif .= NS 


Signif. * NS 






' • 


Experiment #2 
5 

Experiment #2 


3. 


H * 0.150 


Z * 0.00 


5 


Signif. * 


Signif.* NS 




: iso 1 





o 

ERIC 



CONTENT ANALYSIS DATA 



I 



C 



Variable 6 : Specify Task Completion Dates and Action Assignments 



SCHEMATIC PRESENTATIONS OF ANALYSIS 



Exp.#l 



Fall, 1 70 



(H = 1.800 : Sig 
(2= 0.00 :Sig 



= NS ) 
= NS ) 



c 



Exp. #2 



Spring, *71 




Exd.#1 



(K * 0-750 : Sig = NS ) 
(2 s 0.00 : Sig= NS ) 



Exp. #2 



s w 



| FALL, 1970 


Sample 
Size (N) 


Kruskal- Wallis One-Way 
Analysis of Variance 


Binomial Test of 
Proportions 


j 1 

i Experiment #1 
| Experiment #2 


4 

- 1 


H = 1.800 


Z * 0.00 


3 


Signif . = NS 


Signif.* NS 


i 








SPRING, 1971 

• 








Experiment #1 
§ 

Experiment #2 


9 


H * 0.750 


Z s 0.00 


‘ 8 


Signif.** NS 


Signif.* NS 








... 




.... 




FALL, 1970 to 
SPRING, 1971 








Experiment #1 
§ 

Experiment #1 


1 


H * 0.273 


Z = (LUO 


! 9 


Signif.® NS 


Signif.* NS 






' ' ' 


Experiment #2 
$ 

Experiment #2 

6 

IC 


3 


H * 1.260 


Z * 0.00 


8 


Signif. * NS 


Signif.* NS 
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CONTENT ANALYSIS DATA 



Variable 7 : Assign Responsibilities to Subordinate Units 



SCHEMATIC PRESENTATIONS OF ANALYSIS 



m 

J ! 



n 



Exp.#l 



Fall, * 70 



o 



(H = 0.083 : Sig - NS > 
( 2 = _0.QQ; Sig = NS ) 



Exp. #2 



©■ 



(H= 1.361 :Sig« NS ) 



(Z* 0.00 :Sig= NS ) 



(H* 4.500 :Sig» .05 ) 



(Z= 0.00 :Sig- NS ) 



Spring, '71 



■o 

I 



jC> 



Exp.#l 



(Hs 1.136 ; Sig= NS y 
(Z ° 0.00 :Sig= NS -Q 



Exp. #2 





il 




CONTENT ANALYSIS DATA 



Variable 8 : Design A Methodology by which Future Performance May Be Evaluated 

in Relation to the Performance Specified in the Plan. 



SCHEMATIC PRESENTATIONS OF ANALYSIS 



Fall, '70 



Spring, 1 71 



Exp.#i 



(H = 5.571 : Sig = NS ) 
/ ' r 2 * Q.oo : Sig = NS ) 



Exp. #2 



i 




Exp.#l 



fH = 2.815 ; Sig = NS ) 
(2* 0.00 : Sig= NS ) 



Exp. #2 



o 

ERIC 



FALL, 1970 

► j 


• i 

Sample 
Size (N) 


— — 1 

Kraskal- Wallis One-Way 
Analysis of Variance 


Binomial Test of 
i Proportions 


Experiment #1 
§ 

Experiment #2 


4 


R * 3.571 


Z * 0.00 


7 i 


Signify NS 


Signif.* NS 


i 








I : 








\ 

SPRING, 1971 

’ 1 i r 1 r ri 




> 




Experiment #1 
$ 

Experiment #2 


8 


H - 2. SIS 


2 “ 0.00 


• 7 


Signif.* NS 


Signif.* NS 




> 




- 








FALL, 1970 to 1 

SPRING, 1971 






r 


Experiment #1 
§ 

Experiment #1 


4 


H = 7.385 


2 * 0.00 


8 


Signif.* .01 


Signif.* NS 






... 




Experiment #2 
$ 

Experiment #2 


7 


H = 9.800 


2 = 0.00 


7 


Signif.* .01 


Signif.* NS 




_ r - ■? * * ? 
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CONTENT ANALYSIS DATA 



V 



Variable 9 : Produce and Implement a Long Range Strategic Plan 



SCHEMATIC PRESENTATIONS OF ANALYSIS 



Fall, '70 



Spring, * 71 




Exp.#l 



(K » 0.321 : Sig * NS ) - 
(Z = Q.oo :Sig = NS f "S 



Exp. #2 



9 

ERIC 



I FALL, 1970 


Sample 
Size (N) 


Kruskal-Wallis One-Way | 
Analysis of Variance 


1 Binomial Test of 
! Proportions 


f i 

\ Experiment #1 

1 $ 

; Experiment #2 


f 

5 


H * 0.634 


z = 0.00 


10 


Signif .= NS 


Signif.* NS | 


i 








I — 

f SPRING, 1971 


- 






Experiment #1 
$ 

Experiment #2 


10 


H = 0.321 


Z - 0.00 


!■ 10 


Signif.* NS 


Signif.* NS 
















FALL, 1970 to 
SPRING, 1971 


i 






Experiment #1 
§ 

Experiment #1 


s 


H = 0.375 


Z * _ Q.QO 


10 


Signif.* NS 


Signif.* NS 








Experiment #2 
§ 

Experiment #2 


10 


H « 5.491 


Z * 0.00 


10 


Signif.* .05 i 


Signif. * NS 
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fl 







Questionnaire Data 



Variable # 40 : My organizations overall plan is operable 



i 

! 




Questionnaire Data 






Variable # 4 : The goals of this organization are articulated 




Questionnaire Data 



( 



Variable # 5 : 



Our goals are realistic and attainable with our best efforts 




Questionnaire Data 



Variable # 41 : 



My organizations policy statements are clear 





xxii 



Questionnaire Data 



f 



Variable # 42 : My organizations performance standards are understood 




3 

ERIC 
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CONTENT ANALYSIS DATA 



Variable 10 ; Establish Credibility of Planning 



SCHEMATIC PRESENTATIONS OF ANALYSIS 



Fall, *70 



Spring, *71 




Exp.#l 



(H = 0.615 : Sigg NS 
(Z= 0 :Sig= 



Exp. #2 



FALL, 1970 



| Experiment #1 

I § 

] Experiment #2 



Sample 
Size (N) 



8 



Kruskal-Wal li s One-Way 
Analysis of Variance 



H * 1.209 



Signify NS 



Binomial Test of 
Proportions 



Z = o 



Signif . = 



i 



SPRING, 1971 



Experiment #1 

§ 

Experiment #2 



8 



11 



H = 0.615 

Signif. = NS 



2 

Signif .= 



FALL, 1970 to 
SPRING, 1971 



Experiment #1 

S 

Experiment #1 



8 



H * 0.753 



Signif. 



NS 



z = 0 

Signif. « 



ERLO 

hmffiiaff.Tiaaa 



Experiment #2 

& 

Experiment #2 



8 



11 



H - 0.493 

Signif . * NS 
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CONTENT ANALYSIS DATA 



Variable 52 : Planning Integral Part: Role of Planning 



SCHEMATIC PRESENTATIONS OF ANALYSIS 
Fall, *70 Spring, 8 71 



Exp.#l 



(H* 0.068 ;Sig- NS } 
(Z - 0 : Sig = ) 



Control 




Exp.#l 

(H e 2.430 :Si g NS ) 
(Z = Q :Sig ) 

Control 



Fall, * 70 



Spring, *71 



Exp. #2 



(H e 5.333 : Sig e .05 
(Zs Q Sig= 



Control 




Exp. #2 



(H « 0.213 :Sig« NS ) 
(Z* Q :Sig= ) 



Control 



Fall, [ 70 



Spring, *71 




Exp.#l 



(H = 1.333 = Sig e NS ) 
(2= Q :Sige ) 



Exp. #2 



V 



X wC ^ a <ij. i <XX w • UX x IcuUixii^ 



r 

1 Fall, 1970 

i 

i 


Sample 
Size (N) 


| Kruskal-Wallis One-Way 

Analysis of Variance 


Binomial Test of 
Proportions 


» 

Experiment #1 
§ 

Control 


12 


H - 0.068 


Z a 0 


12 


Signif . = NS 


Signif .= 








Experiment #2 
§ 

Control 


12 


H = 5.333 


z - 0 


12 


! Signif.- .05 


Signif .= 








: Experiment #1 
* 

£ Experiment #2 


1 12 


H * 8.501 


o 

II 

N 


12 


Signif. « .01 


Signif . = 


I 








1 1 


r 






4 








• 

J Spring, 1971 








i 

i Experiment #1 

l § 

1 Control 
» 

* 1 


12 


H = 2.430 


II 

O 


12 


Signif. = NS 


Signif. = 








i 

i Experiment #2 

1 5 

; Control 
/ 

\ 


12 


H a 0.213 


2 = 0 


12 


Signif. = NS 


Signif. = 








} Experiment #1 
$ 

Experiment #2 


^ 12 


H = 1.333 


— J. -n _ ~ 

Z a 0 


12 


Signif. a NS 


Signif. a 
















Fall, 1970 to 
Spring, 1971 

) 


t 






Experiment #1 
§ 

Experiment #1 


12^ 


H a 0.083 


Z a 0 


/ / " 

12 ^ 


Signif. a NS 


Signif. * 








Experiment #2 
S 

Experiment #2 


12 


H a 3.968 


i 

Z a 0 ‘ 


12 


Signif .= .05 


Signif. a 








. 

| Control 

! $ 

Control 


12 


Ha 0.963 


Z a 0 


12 


Signif. * NS 


Signif. a 









$72 
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CONTENT ANALYSIS DATA 



; ( 

i 

l 



Variable 53 : 



Planning Integral Part: Need for Planning 



SCHEfiATIC PRESENTATIONS OF ANALYSIS 



Fall, *70 Spring , 




*71 



Exp.#l 



(H - 1,470 : Si g NS 3 
(Z=nr :Sig ) 



Control 




f 

! 

i 

\ . 




Fall, *70 



Spring, 



Exp. #2 



(H = 3.203 : Sig — NS ) 
(Z= o :Sig® ) 



Control 




*71 



Exp. #2 



(H= 1.688 :Sig° NS ) 

(2= 0 :Sig 3 



Control 



Fall, *70 



Spring, *71 




Exp.#l 



(H = 0.188 - Sig - NS ) 
(2= 0 :Sig= ) 



Exp. #2 




;w t «* #> U-wt .».♦ ■ « ^ywsy< .«■** <K-V» 



Var*.^-’ 



- e _Jil Planning Integral Part: Need for Planning 



j Fall, 1970 



Sample 
Size (N) 



Experiment #1 
$ 

Control 



12 



12 . 



Kruskal-Wailis One-Way 
Analysis of Variance 



H * 1.470 



Binomial Test of 
Proportions 



Signify 



NS 



Z « 0. 

Signify 



Experiment #2 
§ 

Control 



12 



12 



H - 3.203 



Signif . = NS 



Signif .5 



Experiment #1 
$ 

? Experiment #2 



12 



12 



5 



H * 0.163 



Signif. « NS 



Z * 0 



Signif. 



Spring, 1971 



Experiment #1 
8 

Control 



12 



12 



H a 1.470 
Signif. » NS 



Z * 0 



Signif.- 



Experiment #2 
5 

Control 



12 



12 



H * 1.688 



Signif. = NS 



Z - 

Signify 



0 



jt 

> 

i 



Experiment #1 
& 

Experiment #2 



12 



12 



H « 0.188 
Signif. g NS 



Z : 

Signify 



Fall, 1970 to 
Spring, 1971 



Experiment #1 
§ 

Experiment #1 



12 



12 



H « 0.021 



Z ** 0 



Signify 



NS 



Signify 



Experiment #2 
8 

Experiment #2 



22 



22 



H « O^OSO 
Signif. « NS 



Z ! 

Signif.! 



0 



er|c 



Control 

§ 

Control 



12 



12 



H » 0.003 



Z « 0 



Signif.! 



stem 

... 17l_. 



NS 



Signify 



XXV111 



CONTENT ANALYSIS DATA 



Variable 54 : Planning Integral Part: Emergence of Planning 



SCHEMATIC PRESENTATIONS OF ANALYSIS 



Fall, { 70 



Exp.#l 



Spring, ' 71 



(H« 1.688 :Sig* NS ) 
(Z * o : Sig= ) 



Control 




Exp.#l 



(H= 0. 750 :Sig NS ) 
fZ=' o' ' :SiE ) 



Control 



Fall, * 70 



Spring, 1 71 



! 

! 



i 



Exp. #2 

o 



(H = 3.968 : Sig = . Q5 ) 
CZ = 0 :Sig- ) 



(H* 3.101 :Sig= NS ) 
CZ* 0 :Sigs ) 



Exp. #2 

f 

(H ° 0.215 : S ig=_NS_) 
(Z= 0 :Sig» ) 



< / 

1 \ Control 

I 



o- 



(H= 0.853 :Sig= NS ) 
(Z= 0 :Sig= ) 




Control 



Fall, ’70 



Spring, *71 



Exp.#l 



(H = 2.168 : Sig = NS ) 
(Z= Q :Sig= ) 




Exp. #2 
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xxix 







Exp.#l 



fH = 0.608 : Sig » NS 3 
(2= 0 :Sig= ) 



Exp. #2 




54 » Planning integral Part: Emergence of Planning 



j. 



i 

1 P-11, 1970 

i 

( 


Sample 
Size (N) 


| Kruskal-Wallis One-Way 

Analysis of Variance I 


Binomial Test of 
i Proportions 


i “ ■ 

I Experiment #1 

I § 

* Control 


f 

' 12 


K = 1.688 


z * 0 


12 


Signify NS 


Signif.* 








Experiment #2 
§ 

Control 


1 12 


H * 3.968 


Z * 0 


12 


Signif.* .05 


Signif.* 






... . . . . - _ 


Experiment #1 

s § 
f Experiment #2 

i 


12 


H * 2.168 


! 

Z * 0 


; 12 


Signif.* NS 


Signif.* 


. j 






f 

j Spring, 1971 

£ 








' 1 
j Experiment #1 

% $ 

f Control 

* 

> 


12 


H * 0.750 


Z * 0 


12 


Signif. * NS 


Signif.* 






i 


4 

$ Experiment #2 

1 * 

; Control 

A 


12 


H * 0.213 


z * o 1 


12 


Signif.* NS 


Signif.* 1 






i 


k : 

j 

Experiment #1 
§ 

Experiment #2 


12 


H * 0.608 


N 

II 

O 


12 


Signif.* NS 


Signif.* 








. ■ -- ■■ — 




- - — - - - - J 


Fall, 1970 to 1 
Spring, 1971 \ 






! . i* 


| Experiment #1 

i & 

( Experiment #1 


12 


H * 1.268 


Z * 0 j 


12 


Signif.* NS 


Signif.* 


r * j 








4 

; 

J Experiment #2 

l § ; 

| Experiment #2 

5 _ 


12 


; J 

H * 3. 101 


• ^ 
Z * 0 ! 


12 


Signif.* NS 


Signif.* 








> 

| Control 

\ 6 

• Control 

! 

r 


12 


H * 0.853 


IS 

it 

o 

i 


12 


Signif.* NS 


Signif. * 










- * J* XXX 





XXX 



Questionnaire Data 



Variable # 39 : 



As I see it, planning is an integral part of running the State’s schools 




\ 



i 
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CONTENT ANALYSIS DATA 



Variable 41 : Roadblock: Emplovefe interpersonal skills 



SCHEMATIC PRESENTATIONS OF ANALYSIS 



Exp.#l 



Fall, [70 



(H* 0.333 : Sig* NS ) 
:Sig* NS ) 



Control 



Spring, 1 71 




Exp.#l 



H 

n 



(H = 0.600 : Si g NS ) — 

(Z = -1 . 50 : Si g NS ) | 



Control 



\ 

/- 



\ f 
u 



: 



Exp. #2 



Fall, 1 70 



a 



(H* 0.143 : Sig* NS ) 
(Z=-l. 25 :Sig= NS) 



Control 



' 

o- 



(He 1.306 rSigg NS ) 
(Z= -0.40":Sig= NS ) 



(H— Q . 281 * Sig— NS ) 
(2= - 0 . 44- Sig= NS F 



Spring, *71 

— V 



Exp. #2 



(H * 0.600 iSig c NS ) rr 
( 2 ~ -1.50 : Sig * NS ? j j 



4 > 



n 



Control 



Exp.tl 



(H= 0 . 143 : Sig* NS 
(Z = 1.25 : Sig = NS 



Exp. #2 



o 

ERIC 



Fall, *70 



J 

) 



Spring, *71 




Exp.fl 



(H = 3.103 : Sig * NS ) [j 
(Z* 0-00 : Sig s NS ) 



Exp. #2 




< -i. c; 



JjL 



Roadblock: Employee interpersonal skills 



X 



ERIC 



r 

! Fall, 1970 
I 
1 


Sample 
Size (N) 


! Kruskal-Wallis One-Way 

j Analysis of Variance 


i i 

1 Binomial Test of 

£ Proportions 


I Experiment #1 
1 Control 


| 

r- 4 


H * 0.333 


Z * 0.00 


4 


Signif .= NS 


t 

Signif.* NS 1 






[ 


Experiment #2 
1 § 
Control 


7 


H = 0.143 


Z * -1.25 1 


- 4 


Signif. = NS 


' 

Signif.* NS 


i 




E 


■ Experiment #1 

• S 

• Experiment #2 


—4 


H * 0.143 


1 1 

Z * 1.25 


1 

8 j 


Signif.* NS 


Signif.* NS 










— — -j 







Spring, 1971 

i. ; 






■■■>", - - 4 ; 


I Experiment #1 

1 S 

} Control 


6 


K * 0.600 


Z * -1.30 


3 


Signif** NS 


Signif.* NS 


* 

i 






I 


5 

■i Experiment #2 

{ & 
j Control 

1 


1 

6 


H * 0.600 


^ ^ 1 r ILJ ■" '' i 

Z = -1.30 


3 


Signif.* NS 


J 

Signif.* NS J 






. . i 


1 ■ ’ 

j Experiment #1 
1 § 
Experiment #2 


S 6 


H * 3.103 


j 

Z = O.oo 


6 


Signif.* NS 


Signif.* NS 








Fall, 1970 to 
Spring, 1971 


j 




- [ 


Experiment #1 
§ 

Experiment #1 


4 


H * 0.284 


Z * 0.83 


6 


Signif.* NS 


l 

Signif.* NS | 






1 


Experiment #2 
§ 

Experiment #2 


. 7 


H * 1.306 


Z * -0.40 1 


6 


Signif.* NS 


Signif.* 








i 

Control 

§ 

Control 


J 

4 


H *_JL_2&1 


Z * -0.44 \ 


3 


Signif..* . NS 


Signif. * NS I 


— 


— ■ - - - - 


l 






CONTENT ANALYSIS DATA 



Variable 13 : What Is the Attitude of Your Boss Toward the AMA Training Program 



f* 

- / 



SCHEMATIC PRESENTATIONS OF ANALYSIS 



Fall, * 70 



Spring, 1 71 



Exp.#l 



(H = 6.061 :Sig« .05 ) 
( 2 = 0.00 :Sig= ) 



Exp. #2 




E3q>.#l 



(H= 11. 213 :Sig® .001 ) 
(2® 0.00 ; Sig* 



}. 



Esq). #2 



\ 




( FALL, 1970 


Sample 
Size 00 


Kruskal-Wallis One-Way 
Analysis of Variance 


rrrr ■ ■ — ■ ■ ■ 1 

Binomial Test of 
Proportions 


1 1 
i Experiment #1 

j $ 

] Experiment #2 

S 

t 


11 


H * 6.061 


Z * 0.00 


12 


Signif .= *05 


Signif.® 








1 

1 SPRING, 1971 

y 




► 

_ . 




Experiment #1 

ft ; 

Experiment #2 


12 


H = 11.213 


Z 58 O^QQ 


1 12 


Signif.e .001 


Signif.® 
















FALL, 1970 to 
SPRING, 1971 


. 






Experiment #1 
§ 

Experiment #1 


11 


H * 0.690 


Z * 0.00 


12 


Signif.® NS 


Signif.® 


_ 








\ , 

| Experiment #2 

f « 

• r '7periment #2 


12 


H * 1.613 


Z * 0.00 


12 


Signif.® ns 


Signif.® 
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3 
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Questionnaire Data 

Variable # 30 : M y manager makes it clear he is coimnitted to the success of our projects 




ERIC 
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XXXV 



Questionnaire Data 



Variable # : 



My manager encourages and supports innovation 






o 



ERJC 
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xxxvi 



FILMED FROM BEST AVAILABLE COPY 

3 



Questionnaire Data 

Variable # 11 : Based on Information I have received from my boss I know if I am measur ing 

up in my job. • 
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xxxvii , 
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FILMED FROM BEST AVAILABLE COPY 



Questionnaire Data 

Variable # 33 : Higher managements to the problems which reach them is fair 



I 

I 



i 




Questionnaire Data 



Variable # 7 : My boss has expressed belief that the American Management Associations 

training program will be helpful. 
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CONTENT ANALYSIS DATA 



Variable 34 : Involvement: How are major decisions made? 



\ 

} 



Exp.n 



SCHEMATIC PRESENTATIONS OF ANALYSIS 



Fall, ’70 



(H« = 4.813 : Sig = .05 ) 
(2 a 0.00 : Sig = M.q ) 



Control 



Spring, ’71 




i 



£xp*#l 



(H = 8.928 : Sig .01 ) 
(Z= Q.oo : Sig NS ) 



Control 






: 1 



Fall, *70 



Spring, *71 




Exp. #2 



(H « 2.367 ‘ Sig « NS ) 
(2» -0.75 : Sig* NS ) 



Control 






Fall, ’70 



Spring, *71 




Exp.#l 



(H a 5. 186 *Sig a ,Q5 ) | 

(Z= q. 75 :Sig* NS ) - 1 



Exp. #2 



' - 



i 




xl 



I 



: 



inyoivement : How are major decisions made? 



I f ^ 





! 



! 

i 




i 

( 

| 

I 




i 

1 



o 




\ 

Pail, 1970 

f 

i 


! Sample 
| Size (N) 


; i i: i X 

Kruskal-Wallis One-Way 
\ Analysis of Variance 


Binomial Test of 
i Proportions 


? 

Experiment #1 
§ 

i Control 


12 


K *_4.813 


1 Z * 0.00 


12 


Signif .= .05 


Signif.* NS 




. . . . _ . 




Experiment #2 
& 

Control 


12 


| 

B = 1.470 


Z = 0.00 


12 


Signif.* NS 


Signif.* NS 








Experiment #1 
§ 

: Experiment #2 


' 12 


H = 1.3^3 ; 


1 Z * 0.00 


• 12 


Signif.* NS 


Signif.* NS 








Spring, 1971 






■ — ■■ - ■ * ■ ■■ ■■■— « 


Experiment #1 
i $ 

Control 


11 


H = 8.928 


Z = 0.00 


11 


Signif.* .01 


Signif.* NS 








Experiment #2 
§ 

Control 


12 


H * 2.367 


Z *-0.75 


11 


Signif.* NS 


Signif.* NS 








Experiment #1 
ft 

Experiment #2 


11 


H = 5.186 


Z * 0.75 


12 


Signif.* .05 


Signif.* NS 




...... 


j. r . . ... : 










Fall, 1970 to 
Spring, 1971 

, 








Experiment #1 
§ 

Experiment #1 


12 


K = 0.186 


Z = -0.75 


11 


Signif.* NS 


Signif.* NS 








Experiment #2 
§ 

Experiment #2 


12 


J 

! H = 0.853 


< ► 

Z * 0.00 


12 


Signif.* NS 


Signif.* NS 








Control 

§ 

Control 


12 


H = J.. 226 


Z * -0.75 


11 


Signif.* NS 


Signif.* NS 
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CONTENT ANALYSIS DATA 



Variable 35 ♦ Quality: How are major decisions made? 



SCHEMATIC PRESENTATIONS OF ANALYSIS 



Fall, f 70 



Spring, *71 




Exp.fl 



(H« 1.24e.Sig NS 
CZ« QjTtSig NS 



Control 



Exp. #2 



(H= 6.901 :Sig= 
(Z= Q.QQ :Sig» 



Control 



Fall, *70 



.01 ) 

NS ) 



Spring, *71 




Exp. #2 



(H « 9.660 :Sig« .C 
CZ« -0. 75:Sig= N: 



Control 



Exp.fl 



Fall, 1 70 



CH * 1.763 iSig* 
CZ- 0.00 :Sig» 



NS ) 

NS ) 



o 

ERIC 



Esq). #2 



Spring, *71 




Exp.fl 



(H * 5.327 «Sig» .( 
(Z » 0.7Si SiS«_.] 



Exp.f2 



jjjuiUtAwl 



.e 35 : Quality: How are major decisions made? 



1 

! Fall, 1970 
i 

i 


Sample 
Size (N) 


Kruskal-Wallis One-Way 
Analysis of Variance 


I Binomial Test of 

\ Proportions 


i 

Experiment #1 . 

§ 

; Control 


■ 12 


H = 1.141 j 


Z * 0.00 


12 


l 

Signif.* NS 


Signif.* NS 








Experiment #2 
$ 

Control 

- -1 


12 


H = 6.901 


Z * 0,00 


12 


Signif.* .01 


Signif.* NS 








Experiment #1 
* 

f Experiment #2 


12 


H * 1.763 


z * o.oo 


r 12 


Signif.* NS 


Signif.* NS 


f 1 "* ** 1,1 






Spring, 1971 

i ; 








Experiment #1 

: Control 
| 


11 


H * 1.246 


Z * D^00 


r 

11 
™ - . 


Signif.* NS 


Signif.* NS 




' 




1 -v^eriment #2 

l ‘ $ 

| Control 


12 


H * 9.660 


Z * -0.75 | 


11 _ 


Signif.* .01 


5 

Signif.* NS J 






i 


4 i 

1 

I Experiment #1 
1 & 
Experiment #2 


11 


H * 5.327 


1 

Z * 0.75 « 


12 


Signif.* .05 


Signif.* NS 






' . --- r 


Fall, 1970 to 
Spring, 1971 




- 




Experiment #1 
$ 

Experiment #1 


12 


H * 0.307 


Z * -0.75 


11 


Signif.* NS 


Signif.* NS 








Experiment #2 

§ : 
Experiment #2 


12 


H * 0.120 


'• 

Z * 0.00 J 


12 


Signif.* NS 


Signif.* NS 










Control 

§ 

Control 


12 


H * 0.274 


! Z * -0.75 


11 


Signif. * NS 


Signif.* NS 




v I ^ 





Questionnaire Data | 

Variable # 23 ; The people I work with participate appropriately in setting the goals of 

our work . } 




o 

ER i.C 
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Questionnaire Data 



Variable # 6 : I am appropriately involved in decisions affecting my work 

i 
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CONTENT ANALYSIS DATA 



Variable 12 : Promote Cooperative Team Work 



SCHEMATIC PRESENTATIONS OF ANALYSIS 



Fall, *70 



Spring, *71 



Exp,#l 



(H = 1,477 : Sig - NS ) 
(2= 0.00 : Sig= NS 3 



Exp. #2 




Exp.#l 



+ 



(H = 5 . 565 : Sig = .05 
(2 =0.00 > Sig = NS 



Exp. #2 



l 



FALL, 1970 



t 
i 

i 

j Experiment #2 



Sample 
Size (N) 



Kruskal- Wallis One-Way 
Analysis of Variance 



Binomial Test of 
Proportions 



Experiment #1 



8 



H = 1.477 



Signif . = NS 



0.00 



Signif .= 



SPRING, 1971 



Experiment #1 
$ 

Experiment #2 



11 



10 



H * 5.565 



Signif. a -05 



Z « sLm. 

Signif .= 



FALL, 1970 :o 
SPRING, 1971 



Experiment #1 
§ 

Experiment #1 



8 



H * 0.015 



11 



Signif.- 



NS 



z = 0.00 

Signif .« 



Experiment #2 
$ 

Experiment #2 



10 



H « 2.002 

Signif. a 



2 a o.oo 

Signif. a 



ERLC 
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